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INTRODUCTION. 



Thc following Compilation compri- 
ses — 

First — A Sketch of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo , being a simple , but interesting 
narrative, interspersed with well-au- 
thenticated anecdotes of that memora-. 
ble engagement. 

SecoND — The Duke of Wellington's 
Official Despatch to Earl Bathurst , 
dated June 19th, 1845. 

Third — Field-Marshal Prince Blu- 
cher s Official Report of the Operations 
of the Prussian Army of the Lower 
Rhine, describing the Battle of Ligny, 
on the 16th of June, and that of Wa- 
terloo on the 18th. 
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Fourth — ^Reflections on the Battles 
of Ligny and Qaatre Bras ; on the Battle 
of Waterloo, or La Belle Alliance, and 
on the Action at Wavre; with their 
consequences; by General Muffling. 

The above selection from numerous 

{>apers relative to the battle of Water- 
00, has been made with a view of 
connecting an interesting detail of facts, 
with official reports , and the remarks 
of a veteran commander. It is hoped 
that a perusal of the annexed pages 
will thus prove equally gratifying to 
the citizen and the soldier. 
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At five oVbck in the morning of the iSlh of 
June, 18i5, the English army arrived at its des- 
tined poeition, at the end of the forest of Soigne. 
It occupied a rising ground, having in its front 
a gentle declivity. The extremity of the right 
wing was stationed at Merbe Braine. The en- 
closed country and deep ravines round the 
village protected the right flank, and rendered 
it impossible for the enemy to turn it. In the 
centre of the right was a country-house called 
Hougoumont, or Goumont (le ehdteau de Gow 
manl) . The house was loop-holed and strongly 
occupied; the garden and orchard were lined 
witfai light troops, and the wood before the 
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house was maintained by some companies of 
the guards. The fronl of the right was thrown 
back to avoid a ravine which would have expo- 
sed it, and was nearly at right angles with the 
centre. It consisted of the second and fourth 
English divisions, the third and sixth Hanove- 
rians, and the first of the Netherlands, and 
was commanded by lord Hill. The centre was 
composed of the corps of the prince of Orange, 
supported by the Brunswick and Nassau regi- 
ments, with the guards under general Cooke 
on the right, and the division of general Allen 
on the left. In ft*ont was the ftarm of la Haie 
Sainte, which was occupied in great force. 
The road from Genappe to Brussels ran through 
the middle of the centre. The left wing, con- 
sisting of the divisions of generals Picton, Lam- 
bert, and Kempt, extended to the left of La 
Haie, which it occupied, and the defiles of 
which protected the extremity of the left, and 
prevented it from being turned. The cavalry 
was principally posted in the rear of the left 
of the centre. 

Separated by a valley vaiying from half to 
threefourths of a mile in breadth, were other 
heights following the bending of those on 
which the British army was posted. The ad- 
vanced guard of the French reached these 
heights in the evening of the 17th, and some 
skirmishes took place between the outposts^ 
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The night was dreadful. An incessant rain 
fell in torrents. The soldiers were up to their 
knees in mud, andmany of them, particularly 
of the officers, who had not yet been able to 
change their ball dresses on leaving Brussels, 
bid themselves down on this comfortless bed, 
to rise no more. In the morning their limbs 
were stiffened by cold and wet, and they were 
unable to move. Few places could be found 
sufficiently free from mud to light a fire» and 
when the lire was lighted, the storm, which 
continued to pour pitilessly down, immedia- 
tely extinguished it. Both armies equally suf- 
fered ; but the day soon broke, and the sol- 
diers sprung on their feet eager for the combat. 

If the night was terrible to the soldiers, 
who were inured to the inclemency of the 
weather, it was far more dreadful to the wret- 
ched inhabitants of the villages in the rear of 
the French army. It had always been the po- 
licy of Napoleon at those critical times, when 
80 much depended on the heroism of his troops, 
to relax the severity of his discipline, and to 
permit them to indulge in the most shameful 
excesses. They now abandoned themselves to 
more than usual atrocities. Every house was 
pillaged. The property which could not be 
carried away was wantonly destroyed, and 
the iuhabitants fled in despair to the woods. 

Notwithstanding the torrents of rain and the 
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depth of the roads. Napoleon succeeded in 
bringing up his whole army, in Ihe course of the 
nighty and his numerous artillery, consisting of 
morethan three hundred pieces. He had feared 
that the British would retire in the night, and 
when he saw them at the dawn of day occupying 
the posi lion of the preceding evening, he could 
not contain his joy. " Ah! " he exclaimed, " I 
have them then, these English ! '* 

A firmer* who lived near the house called 
La Belle Alliance^ was seized hy the French, 
and carried to Napoleon, who, mounting him 
on horseback, tying him to the saddle, and 
giving the bridle into the hands of a trooper, 
compelled him to act as guide. Before any of 
the French troops were placed in the positions 
which they were to occupy , Napoleon ascent 
ded a neighbouring eminence , and acquainted 
himself wilh every feature of the surrounding 
country. His inquisiliveness knew no bounds. 
Not an inequality of the ground, not a hedge 
escaped him. He was employed in this prepa- 
ration during four or five hours , and every ob- 
servation was carefully noted in a map, which 
he carried in his hand. 

The ground occupied by the two armies was 
the smallest in extent of front , compared with 
the numbers engaged , in the recollection of 

*Deco6ter. 
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military men. The English line did not extend 
more than a mile and a-half in length, and the 
French line about two miles. This will partly 
account for the unparalleled losses which each 
party sustained, and particularly for the des- 
truction caused by the artillery. 

About nine o'clock the rain began to abate, 
and at eleven the French were in full position, 
and ready to advance to the attack. The left 
wing was commanded by Jerome Bonaparte; the 
centre by generals ReiUe and D'Erlon, and the 
right bycount Lobau. The imperial guard was 
in reserve. The French army consisted of eighty 
thousand men, the duke of Wellington had not 
more than sixty-five thousand. The French 
regiments were the very elite of the army; but 
this was the first campaign which many of 
Wellington's troops had seen. 

The leaders were acknowledged to be the 
best generals of the age. Napoleon had often 
frankly confessed that the duke was the second 
general inrthe world, reserving, with his cha- 
racteristic vanity, the first rank to himself. 
This acknowledgment was always followed by 
the lamentation that he had not yet had the good 
fortune to cross him. When he set out from 
Paris, to place himself at the head of his troops, 
almost his last words to some of his friends 
were, *' that he was at last going to measure 
swords with this Wellington, of whom he had 
no doubt that he should give a good account. ** 
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The duke of Wellington had successively 
Tanquished every marshal who had heen op- 
posed to him, and now, for the first time, found 
himself confronted with their master. Never, 
in the annals of modern warfare, had two ge- 
nerals of equal reputation met, or two whose 
system of tactics was so diametrically op- 
posite. 

The plan of Napoleon was simple. It resem- 
bled that which, adopted by our naval com- 
manders, has raised the character of the British 
navy to the very pinnacle of glory. The whole 
weight of his army was directed on one point, 
either where his opponent appeared to be 
weakest, or where success must be followed 
not merely by the discomfiture, but the anni- 
hilation of the foe. Regiments, divisions, whole 
armies, were sacrificed without hesitation to 
accomplish his favourite object. When one 
body retired in confusion, another was imme- 
diately ordered to occupy its place. ** For- 
ward! forward! " was the only reply to every 
intelligence of repulse or reverse; and candour 
must acknowledge, that his calculations were 
usually right, and his efforts crowned with 
unparalleled success. 

The system of the duke of Wellington was 
the reverse. Never was any general so sparing 
of the blood of his soldiers. He usually awai- 
ted the attack of his opponent. No temporary 
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or partial success could delude him to com- 
promise the safety of his army : but his keen 
and eagle-eye detected the first error, or the 
first confusion or indecision of the enemy, and, 
with his characteristic promptitude, he avai- 
led himself of the critical moment, and the 
day was his own. 

For the first time these renowned generals 
were opposed. The previous reputation which 
each had acquired, the kind of rivalry which 
existed between them, and the almost uni- 
form success which had attended their difie- 
rent systems, would powerfully excite them 
to call into exercise all the resources of their 
genius. They likewise now fought not merely 
for glory. It was not one of those engage- 
ments that might be lost or won without much 
influence on the campaign. The fate of Europe 
depended on that day. 

Bonaparte had rushed on with all his accu- 
mulated force. It was the last efibrt of despair. 
No new levies were at hand to repair his los* 
ses. Victory alone could procure him reinfor- 
cements; and if he was severely repulsed in 
this engagement he was undone for ever. On 
the other hand, if success attended him, the 
enthusiasm of the French would again be rou- 
sed ; thousands and tens of thousands would 
probably flock to his standard; the country 
which he now inTaded would be obliged to 



I 
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declare in his fayour, and he would be ena^ 
bled to protract the war until winter closed 
the campaign. The generals and their troops 
felt how much depended on the event of that 
day, and never wad abatlle more skilfully or 
bravely fought. As the troops of the respective 
armies advanced to their positions. Napoleon 
ascended |an observatory a little in the rear, 
and on the highest ground in that part of the 
country beyond Hougoumont on the right. 
From this spot he commanded the whole of 
both lines. He was particularly struck with 
the fine appearance of some of the British 
troops. ^' How steadily, " said he to his aides- 
de-camp, *' these troops take their ground ! 
How beautifully those cavalry form ! Observe 
those grey horse (the Scotch Greys;) are they 
not noble troops? Yet in half an hour I shall 
cut them to pieces.^' 

The duke of Wellington had despatched a 
courier on the preceding evening to prince 
Blucher, stating that he expected to be attac- 
ked, and requesting the co-operation of as 
many divisions as he could spare. The marshal 
promised to be with him in person; and pro- 
posed that, should the French army decline 
the combat, the combined English and Prus- 
sian troops should become the assailants. 

When the formidable forces of the French 
were all drawn up on the opposite heights. 
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ene of the officers of the dake yentared to ex* 
press some alarm; and wished that the Prussians 
were arrived. ** The roads are heavy," replied 
his grace : '^ they cannot he here before two 
4ir three o^clock, and ray brave fellows will 
keep double that force at bay until then. " 

About eleven o'clock the cannonade began, 
and soon became general through the whole 
of the line. At half-past eleven, the left wing 
of the French advanced against the chdteau of 
Hougoumont. The battalions which occupied 
the wood in front defended themselves with 
courage against the superior numbers that 
pressed upon them; but after many desperate 
attacks the French penetrated to the house. 
The English were now reinforced by the se- 
cond brigade of guards, who, occupying the 
ch&teaUf and lining the orchard and wails of 
the garden^ resisted every effort of the enemy 
to dislodge them. The French forced their way 
to the' very doors of the chdteau^ but were 
there received with so close and well-directed 
a fire, that they retired in confusion, or were 
charged with the bayonet and overthrown. 
Again they penetrated, and again were driven 
back. In less than half an hour fifteen hun- 
dred men perished in the orchard only, which 
did not contain more than four acres. 

At length the house was set on fire by the 
French. A most horrible scene now commen- 
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ced. In one part the combat continued wilh 
unabated fury, although both parties were 
enveloped with flames. In another, the Bri- 
thish, after having repulsed the enemy, were 
unwilling to quit their station, although the 
conflagration rapidly advanced upon Ihcm, 
and the building threatened to crush them wilh 
its fall. In one of the oul-houses the wounded 
of bolh parties, who were indiscriminately 
heaped on one another , perished by the most 
horrible of deaths. In vain their shrieks echoed 
through the wood. The combatants were too 
fiercely engaged to lend them any assistance, 
and it was soon impossible to extricate them 
from the surrounding flames. 

The chateau was now reduced to a mere 
shell, and the French were enabled to ap- 
proach it with greater ease; but as oflen as 
they penetrated within the walls, they were 
driven out with Ihe bayonnet, and at length, 
being foiled in every attempt, and having 
suflered immense loss, they retreated to I he 
, main body. The British had received orders 
not to pursue them beyond a certain point, 
and contented themselves with continuing to 
occupy the post which they had so bravely 
maintened. 

Had this position been carried, the result 
must have been fatal to the British army. Im- 
mediately behind it were some heights which 
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VTOuld have commanded and enfiladed the 
whole of the duke of Wellington's lines. A 
reference to the plan of the battle of the 18th 
will convince the reader, that had the French 
been able to gain possession of it, and to have 
planted their artillery precisely at that angle, 
their fire would have carried destruction 
through the whole of the British position. The 
reader will not therefore wonder that this was 
selected as the first object of attack, and that 
that attack was continued with such obstinacy. 
During the whole of the day, the enemy cea- 
sed not to make the most desperate attempts 
to carry this important position. 

In the mean time, to cover his real design, 
and to prevent the duke from sending reinfor- 
cements to Hougoumont, the action was briskly 
commenced through the whole of the line. But 
^Ivhen Bonaparte was convinced that he had 
failed in accomplishing his first object, the fire 
of cannon and musketry became more terrible 
and murderous. Columns of French infantry 
and cavalry, preceded by a formidable artil- 
lery, advanced from every point, ascended the 
eminence on which the British were posted, 
between La Haie Sainte and Hougoumont, and 
precipitated themselves on their squares. In 
vain the French artillery mowed down whole 
ranks of their opponents. The chasms were 
instantly filled, and not one foot of ground 

2 
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was lost. " What brave troops! " exclaimed 
Napoleon to his staff. " It is a pity lo destroy 
them ; but I shall beat them at last. " In vain 
the British reserved their fire until the enemy 
had approached within a few paces, and then, 
with one well-directed volley, levelled whole 
squadrons of the foe. Other troops succeeded 
and the French pressed on lo closer and more 
destructive combat. 

The principal masses of the French were 
now directed on the left of the British, where 
were posted the divisions of generals Picton 
and Kempt, that is, on the left side of the road 
from La Haie Sainte. The object of Napoleon 
in his attack was, to turn the left of the allies, 
and by separating them from the Prussians, cut 
off the retreat of the duke in that direction. 
The Scotch regiments displayed ail the gallan- 
try by which they had been distinguished in 
the battle of the 4 6th, and sustained the prin- 
cipal brunt of the affair. 

A strong column of the enemy advanced 
amidst the destructive fire of the British artil- 
lery without discharging a shot. They gained 
the height, and pressed on, determined to 
carry the position. Sir T. Picton waited not 
for their attack, but forming his division into 
a solid square, advanced to the charge. The 
French were appalled by the boldness of the 
manoeuvre. They hesitated^ fired a volley, 
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turned an fled. That volley was fatal to one 
of the bravest commanders that the British 
army boasted . Sir T. Picton received a musket 
ball in his temple, and falling, expired with- 
out a struggle. On examining the body, it 
was discovered that he had received a danger- 
ous wound on the J 6th, which he had con- 
cealed from all except his valet, and notwith- 
standing which he had continued to discharge 
the arduous duties of his profession. 

Notwithstanding this partial repulse, the 
enemy pressed on, and at length succeeded in 
driving back the Scotch division, not, howe- 
ver, until every resistance had been made 
which the undaunted bravery, of the Highland 
regiments could offer. But the brigade of 
heavy cavalry coming up, supported by the 
twelfth light dragoons, the enemy's masses 
were compelled to retreat, 

A column of two thousand men bore down 
on the position which was occupied by the 
ninety-second regiment, which, from the los- 
ses it had sustained on the i6th, and the gal- 
ling fire to which it had now been exposed, 
was reduced to two hundred men. This little, 
but valiant band, shrunk not from the unequal 
contest. They would not even wait for the 
attack, but forming themselves into line, and 
presenting a narrow, but compact front, char- 
ged on the centre of the column ; and, had th« 
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French stood firm, Iheir flanks might have 
closed round, and completely annihilated the 
gallant Scotch. Bui the enemy was unable to 
resist the impetuosity of the charge; Ihecen- 
treof the column was pierced, and the Scotch 
Greys, immediately profiting by the confusion, 
dashed in at the opening. The two regiments 
cheered each other, shouting " Scotland for 
ever I " and the enemy were, to a man, des- 
troyed or taken prisoners. 

A column of French cavalry now advanced, 
with the cuirassiers at their head, to endea- 
vour to save their infantry. The Scotch Greys 
had been reinforced by the brigade of heavy 
dragoons, and the most dreadful engagement 
ofcavalrywhich modern warfare has witnessed, 
now took place. The impenetrable cuirasses 
of the French gave them a decided advantage 
over the English, who could only strike at the 
neck or limbs of their antagonists. But no- 
thing could resist the determined valour of the 
British, and after a long and murderous strug- 

Sle, the cuirassiers turned their horses and 
ed. The slaughter was then dreadful, but 
theBrilishhadstrict orders not to pursue them 
beyond the lines, and the scattered remnant 
of the French sought refuge in the rear of 
their infantry. The forty-ninth and one hun- 
dred and fifth French regiments lost their 
eagles in this brilliant affair. 
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It has been a matter of surprise, that in an 
engagement so sanguinary and decisive, only 
two eagles should have been taken. The cir- 
cumstance admits of an easy explanation. Most 
of the French regiments consist of four batta« 
lions, yet only one eagle is assigned to the 
whole regiment. In the British service every 
battalion has a pair of colours, so that a given 
number of English troops has eight times as 
many standards as an equal number of French. 
The eagle is likewise easily removed from the 
pole, and on the near approach of danger, the 
ensign endeavours to conceal it about his 
person, and thus save the honour of the regi- 
ment. To which it should be added, that in 
this affair very few of the regiments had eagles* 
They had been restored only to those who 
were present at the Champ-de-Mai. 

At this period of the engagement, the brave 
sir William Ponsonby fell on that part of the 
field, to the extreme left of La Haie Sainte, 
behind the farm of Mont St. Jean, in advance 
towards Frischemont. He led his brigade 
against the Polish lancers, and checked at once 
their destructive attacks on the British infan- 
try. Never was a more timely, a more bril- 
liant, or a more successful charge : but the 
impetuous valour of two of his regiments hur- 
rying them too far in the pursuit, he galloped 
forward, attended by only one aide-de-camp, 

2. 
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to restrain their rashness. He entered a newly- 
ploughed field, where the ground was excee- 
dingly soft, and being badly mounted, his 
horse sunk in the mire, and was utterly inca- 
pable of extricating itself. At this instant a 
body of lancers approached him at full speed . 
Sir William saw that his fate was decided. He 
took out a picture and his walch, and was in 
the act of giving them to his aide-de-camp, to 
deliver to his wife and family, when the lancers 
came up. They were both killed on the spot. 
His body was found lying by the side of his 
horse, piercedwith seven lance wounds. Many 
of those whose unmanageable courage led to 
the destruction of their chief, perished here; 
but fefore the day was ended, the Polish lan- 
cers were almost entirely cut lo pieces by the 
brigade which this brave oiTicer had led against 
them. 

Napoleon again changed the object of his at- 
tack, and bringing up a numerous body of fresh 
troops, directed them on the farm of La Haie 
Sainte. This was a point as important to carry 
ascither the position of Hougoumont or La Haie. 
If he was successful here, he would break the 
British line, and cut off the retreat of the duke 
of Wellington on the road to Brussels. 

Both parties felt the important of the posi- 
tion, and nobly exerted IhemselveSy the one to 
carry^ and the other lo defend it. As the res- 
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pective battalions engaged were weakened or 
destroyed, perpetual reinforcements occupied 
their places, and for more than an hour the 
contest was maintained with doubtful and 
equal success. At length the ammunition of 
the allies was expended, and the enemy pene- 
trated to the farm, and surrounded it. Yet 
even then, the German Legion which occupied 
it, scorned to yield. They desperately defended 
themselves with the bayonet; nor was the 
position earned until all its defenders had 
caesed to breathe. 

Fortune now seemed to smile on the French. 
Napoleon seized the advantage with all his cha- 
racteristic promptness, and pressing on with 
immense masses of infantry and cavalry, attac- 
ked the centre, which was now exposed. The 
first battalions that he encountered, overwhel- 
med and crushed by superior numbers, gave 
way. Napoleon deemed the victory his own , 
and despatched a courier to Paris with the 
intelligence that the day was won. 

Bonaparte, following up his advantages too 
precipitately, and believing that the new levies 
of the duke could not resist the shock, ordered 
his immense cavalry to advance, and charge 
upon the centre of the allies. 

The cuirassiers and lancers rushed on at the 

N. 

head of the columns. They precipitated them- 
selveson the British squares. A few companies 
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which were slow or awkward in their evolu- 
tions, were in a moment cut to pieces ; but 
wherever the squares were formed the enemy 
could make no impression. In vain, with un- 
exampled courage, the French cavalry walked 
their horses round the British squares, and 
dashed at the slightest opening; in vain when 
^hey arrived within a short distance, a few of 
them rushed on, and would have nobly sacri- 
ficed themselves, by receiving the fire of their 
opponents, while the main body waited to 
charge on the British ere they could reload their 
pieces, or fill up the chasms. The cool intre- 
pidity of the allied infantry baffled every 
attempt to break them. 

Other squadrons of French cavalry penetra- 
ted between the squares, and desperately char- 
ged on the position which the duke and his 
stafl* occupied. It was their evident object to 
signalize themselves by his death or capture. 
His personal escort was compelled to be con- 
tinually on the alert, and was frequently closely 
engaged with the enemy. 

The British cavalry now look part in the ac- 
tion, it fiercely charged the cuirassiers, lan- 
cers, and chasseurs, who had penetrated the 
line, and the battle was bravely contested, man 
to man. 

Napoleon saw the error which he had com- 
mitted, and the whole centre of his infantry 
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was brought forward to assist, if possible, to 
disengage the cavalry. A close column of 
French presseii forward, overpowered every 
resistance, and marched on to carry the vil- 
lage of Mont St. Jean, in the rear of the British 
position. 

' The duke of Wellington felt the critical si- 
tuation in which he was placed, and presen- 
ting himself wherever the danger was most 
imminent, led on in person several successive 
charges. When any of the squares appeared 
to waver, or were almost broken, he threw 
himself into the midst of them, and the con- 
sciousness of the treasure which was then com- 
mitted to their care rendered them firm as 
adamant. At length he succeeded in arresting 
the progress of the French, and snatching from 
them every advantage that they had gained. 
They were driven from the eminence which 
they had carried ; the success was vigorously 
followed up, the farm of La Haie Sainte reta- 
ken, and the combatants again occupied the 
positions which they had held at the commen- 
cement of the affair, except that the French 
continued to occupy a small mound on the left 
of the road from Brussels to Charleroi, and 
from which they could not be dislodged till 
the grand advance of the British army at the 
close of the engagement. 

With the greatest diiBculty the duke could 
now restrain the impetuosity of his troops. 
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Wherever he appeared he was hailed with en- 
thusiastic shoutSy and eager demands to be 
led against the enemy. The soldiers were tired 
of standing for so many successive hours ex- 
posed to a murderous fire, and their energies 
confined to merely driving back the squadrons 
which rushed upon them. ** Not yet, not yet, 
my brave fellows! " was the duke's reply. 
^' Be firm a little longer; you shall have at 
them by and by. " 

The attack on the chateau of Hougoumont 
had recommenced, and continued during the 
day, but at no period were the French for a 
moment in possession of it. Bringing forward, 
however, some strong bodies of infantry and 
cavalry, they made a circuit round {heclidteau, 
and advanced to the British position, on the 
eminence by which it was commanded. Here, 
as in the centre, the enemy's cavalry boldly 
penetrated the squares and for awhile appea- 
red masters of the position ; but the Brilish 
dragoons coming up, a strange and awful scene 
of confusion ensued. The artillery of the two 
armies was yet opposed, and poured forth an 
incessant torrent of round and grape-shot. 
Suddenly the artillery would wheel round, and 
massive columns of infantry would advance, 
and either engage in a close and destructive 
fusillade, or charge with the bayonet; while 
in the rear of the allied infantry, the cavalry 
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of the two armies maintened a gallant and 
doubtful combat. 

The thirtieth and seventy-third regiments 
sustained several charges of the cuirassiers. 
Protected by their iron breastplates, they gal- 
loped up to the very bayonets of the infantry, 
hoping that some heart might fail, and that the 
smallest opening might be made through which 
they might penetrate; but not in a single in- 
stance did they succeed in making the least 
impression. The horsemen had no sooner pas- 
sed than thd regiment again deployed into 
line, that its fire might be more extended and 
effectual. They had scarcely completed the evo- 
lution, when the word was again given, ** Re- 
form-square ; prepare to receive cavalry. " The 
cuirassiers repeatedly walked round these gal- 
lant regiments, eagerly watching for an op- 
portunity to dash in. 

Quitting the thirtieth and seventy-third, the 
cuirassiers rushed on the sixty-ninth, who oc- 
cupied a neighbouring position, and, coming 
upon them before the square was completely 
formed, committed dreadful slaughter. But 
ere the day closed, the brave remains of the 
regiment nobly avenged the death of their 
comrades. 

The first foot-guards were for a moment al- 
most cut off from the rest of the army, and 
surrounded by the enemy's cavalry, who re- 
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peaiedly charged on every side of the square 
at once. Their loss was considerable; but though 
the soldiers rapidly fell, no chasm was for a 
moment left. The Gles were closed, and the 
square gradually diminished, nor would they 
have surrendered though cut off to nearly Ihe 
last man. At length the British cavalry came 
to their relief, and the few fine fellows who 
were left effected their escape. 

In every part of the field the intrepidity of 
the allies prevailed, and the French were 
driven back to their former positions, with 
immense loss. 

Now commenced an uninterrupted series of 
attacks through the whole line, but principally 
on the centre, sometimes with infantry, at 
other limes with cavalry, and then with both 
united ; while nearly three hundred pieces of 
artillery played on every part of the British 
position. The slaughter was dreadful; yet it 
would have been greater had not the ground 
been thoroughly soaked with rain. On this 
account the shots seldom rose after they had 
once touched the ground, and they never boun- 
ded along as when the ground is dry. The 
shells likewise frequently buried themselves, 
and when they exploded, produced no other 
effect than casting up a tremendous fountain 
of mud. 

The combat had continued with unabated 
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fury nearly six hours, and almost one-lhii-d of 
the allied force was killed or wounded. The 
Prussians, so long and ardently wished for, did 
not yet arrive. The duke began to fear that 
they had been employed or defeated by the 
French corps which had been placed to observe 
them on the left. 

The reserves of the duke of Wellington were 
now all in action, and the French reserves were 
not yet brought forward. His troops were di- 
minished in numbers, and worn out with fa- 
tigue. The brave Scotch division wasreduced 
from six thousand to less than two thousand 
men. The sixth division had been almost des- 
troyed without firing a gun. The spirits of 
the soldiers began to droop, and it required 
the utmost exertion of the officers to prevent 
them from yielding to despair. They scorned 
the thought ,of retreat ; they were even eager 
to be led against the enemy : but thus to stand 
and be murdered without resistance was more 
than they could bear. They were tired of ha- 
ving nothing to occupy their attention, but the 
dreadjful roar of the artillery, the fall of their 
companions around them, and mournful cries of 
the wounded. An indifference to life]wasfast 
spreading through their ranks, and they resi- 
gned themselves to their fate. The mind of the 
British commander was a prey to the most 
anxious suspense. He feared that success was 

5 
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now more than doubtful. Should another 
hour pass, and Blucher nol appear, the battle 
was inevitably lost. Yet he was cool, collec- 
ted, and apparently cheerful; and while one 
regiment continued firm at its post, he would 
not resign the contest. An aide-de-camp now 
came with the information that the fifth divi- 
sion was almost destroyed, and that it was ut- 
terly impossible that they could longer main- 
tain their ground. *' I cannot help it, " said 
he, '* they must keep their ground with myself 
to the last man...." '^ Would to God, that night 
or Blucher were come ! " 

The gallant general De Lancy now fell as he 
was animating and leading back to the charge 
a battalion of Hanoverians who had got into 
confusion. He immediately felt that his wound 
was mortal, and as the soldiers eagerly rushed 
forward to raise him in their arms, and bear 
him into the rear^ he insisted on being left to 
his fate; adding, that that time should not be 
wasted on him which might be usefully em« 
ployed in assisting, many a brave fellow, who 
might be enabled again to fight his country's 
battles. 

They obeyed him and retired, but when, on 
the following morning, the bloody field was 
again traversed, and those who had survived 
the sufferings of the night were removed, he 
was found yet living, and to the satisfaction and 
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joy of his friends hopes ^ere entertainedofhis 
recovery. These hopes, however, were falla- 
cious, and he died in a few days probably a mar- 
tyr to his own generous disinterestedness. He 
left a widow inconsolable for his loss, to whom 
he had been married only a very short time. 

Sir Alexander Gordon was earnestly and af- 
fectionately remonstrating with the duke that 
he exposed his invaluable life to greater hazard 
than any private soldier, when a bullet laid 
him low, close by the side of his beloved com- 
mander. The duke keenly felt his loss, espe- 
cially connected with the peculiar circum- 
stances that attended it, and in a letter to the 
earl of Aberdeen, the brother of sir Alexander, 
he expresses himself in the simple and genuine 
language of the heart : — 

*' I cannot express to you the regret and 
sorrow wilh which I contemplate the losses 
the country and Ihe service have sustained ; 
none more severe than that of sir Alexander 
Gordon. The glory resulting from such ac- 
tions, so dearly bought, is no consolation to 
me, and I cannot imagine that it is any to you; 
but I trust the result has been so decisive, that 
little doubt will remain that our exertions will 
be rewarded by the attainment of our first ob- 
ject ; then it is that the glory of the actions in 
which our friends have fallen may be some 
consolation." 
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Colonel Ferrier, of the first lifeguards, now 
bravely fell. He had led his regiment to the 
charge no less than eleven times, and many of 
these charges were made after his head had 
been laid open by the cut of a sabre, and his 
body had been pierced by a lance. 

Lieutenand-colonel Canning likewise now 
closed his career of glory. He had been sent by 
the duke with some important orders to a dis- 
tant part of the line; he had executed his com- 
mission, and was reluming, when a grape-shot 
struck him in the breast. As he fell, his fHend, 
the earl of March (the eldest son of the duke 
of Richmond,) hastened to his assistance. The 
colonel, with difficulty, raised himself up, and, 
even in his last moments, sensible only to that 
enthusiastic love for his commander which the 
duke of Wellington so well knew how to in- 
spire^ eagerly inquired, * * Is the duke yet safe?" 
** He is, my friend, " was the reply. A smile 
of joy played round the lips of the dying man; 
*^ Cod bless him! '' he exclaimed; and then 
seizing the hand of the young nobleman, he 
feebly added, *< and Cod bless you!'* and 
expired. 

Lieutenant-colonel Canning had accompa- 
nied the duke of Wellington as aide-de-camp 
during the whole of the Peninsular war, and 
had borne an honourable part in every action 
and siege, from the battle of Corunna to that 
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of Orihes. On the return of Bonaparte he 
joined his regiment at Brussels, and was pre- 
paring to lead it into the field, when he recei- 
ved an unexpected message to wait on the duke 
of Wellington. He was received by his old 
commander with all his accustomed cordiality, 
and on the next day was restored, without so^ 
licitalion, to the silualion which he had occu- 
pied during so many campaigns. 

Another hero must be mentioned here, na- 
mely, captain Curzon of the sixty-ninth, the 
fourth son of lord Scarsdale, and aide-de-camp 
to the duke. He was sent with the earl of 
March on a service of importance, whenagrapo- 
shot struck him on the breast. As he fell from 
his horse, he affectionately and with a smile 
exclaimed, ^* Good-bye, March. " In vain his 
noble friend rendered him every possible as- 
sistance; the tide of lifeebbed fast. At this mo- 
ment a movement of the French cuirassiers 
threatened an immediate attack on a battalion 
of Nassau troops, stationed near the spot on 
which he lay. The earl of March saw the dan- 
ger to which they were exposed, and hastily 
endeavoured to form them into a square. A^ 
he was thus employed, and animating the sol- 
diers to wait with firmness the coming attack. 
Curzon lifted up his head, and feebly crying. 
*' Well done» March! that's right, my brave, 
fellow! well done! well done!*' breathed his last 

. 5. 
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Napoleon was furious at the obslinale resis- 
tance of the British. He incessanlly took snuff 
in large pinches from his waistcoat pocket, 
violently snuffing up half, and throwing the 
rest from him with a strong extension of the 
arm. ** These English are devils, " said he, 
•* will they never be beaten.^" A moment af- 
terwards he added,** 1 shall beat them yet, but 
it is a pity to destroy such brave troops." He 
then turned to Soult : ** How well these English 
fight! but they must soon give way; don't you 
think so? " Soult, who had some experience of 
British courage and firmness, replied, that** he 
doubted whether they would ever give way." 
** Why? '* quickly and somewhat indignantly 
asked Napoleon. ** They will suffer themselves 
to be cut to pieces first," was the answer which 
terminated the conversation. 

The frequency and impel uousness of his 
attacks were now redoubled, and he began to 
expose himself to the thickest of the fire. Al- 
though no credit is to be given to the accounts 
of desperation with which he sought every 
danger, and his apparently firm determination 
to die on the field, yet he evinced much per- 
sonal courage, and was always collected, and 
in full possession of the great ressourcesofhis 
mind. Seeing poor Decoster, the guide, frequen- 
tly flinch at the shower of shot that fell around 
them, he said, ** Do not stir, my friend; a ball 
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will kill you equally in the back as the front, 
and wound you more disgracefully. " 

The French author of the " Battle of Mont 
St. Jean, " says that ** Bonaparte now con- 
templated with a look of ferocity the hideous 
spectacle of so frightful a butchery. The more 
the obstacles to his success multiplied, the 
more obstinate he became. He was indignant 
at these unforeseen difficulties, and far from 
hesitating to expose and to annihilate an army 
whose confidence in him knew no bounds, he 
ceased not to send forward fresh troops, and to 
order them to charge with the bayonet, and 
to carry everything before them. He was 
oAen told that at various points the affair 
was against him, and that his troops began to 
waver ** Forward! Forward! " was his only 
reply. 

A general sent to inform him that he found 
himself in a position which he could not main- 
lain, owing to the dreadful fire of a battery, 
and to ask what he should do. ** Let him 
carry the batteiy, " was the reply, and Napo- 
leon abruptly turned his back ou the aide-de- 
camp. 

An officer now approached with the intelli- 
gence that the Prussians were advancing in 
the rear of his right wing. Bonaparte was, 
or pretended to be, incredulous. He furiously 
dismissed the officer, and affirmed that is was 
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the corps of Grouchy, and that his success 
was now certain and complete. 

Another messenger rapidly followed, and 
confirmed the intelligence of the former officer. 
Napoleon would not yet believe, or professed 
not to believe, the possibility of the fact ; but 
when he heard the firing of the Prussian light 
troops, and saw some of their battalions de- 
bouching from the woods, he suddenly turned 
pale, but said not a word. 

No blame can be attributed to general Bu- 
low that the Prussians were so long in coming 
up. They had to cross the narrow bridge over 
the Dyle at Wavre; and to add to the delay 
which this caused, the houses in the street lea- 
ding to the bridge had been set on fire by the 
French. The infantry passed with difficulty, 
the cavalry and artillery with greater, and 
the ammunition was compelled to wait till 
the fire was completely extinguished. When 
they were arrived at St. Lambert, the defiles 
and the badness of the roads occasioned a 
further and unexpected delay, and it was with 
the utmost exertion that they reached the 
scene of action before the fate of the day was 
decided. A soon as two brigades were arri« 
ved, Bulow commenced the attack. 

By referring to the plan, the reader will see 
how well selected was the spot at which the 
Prussians issued from the woods, it was pro- 
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posed to advance above Friscbemont ; but the 
peasant who guided them objected to this, 
and proposed to descend lower down the vale* 
and penetrate nearer Plancenois, and more in 
the rear of the French reserves. 

*^ Then, '* said he, ** we shall take them 
all. " 

The moment at which they arrived was 
most critical, and one shudders to think that 
this important affair depended on the know- 
ledge and fidelity of a single peasant. Had he 
guided them wrong, — had he led tbem into 
a neighbouring hollow way impassable to 
cannon, — or had Bulow'sarmycomeupone 
hour later, the British would have been com* 
pelled to retire. 

For awhile Napoleon mused in silence. He 
felt the critical situation in which he was now 
placed, and not believing that the main body 
of the Prussians could come up for some hours, 
he hoped that success was yet in his power. 
He determined to attack the weakest part of 
the British line with his whole concentrated 
force, and thus endeavour to beat the duke 
before his reinforcements could arrive. Lea- 
ving, therefore, the sixth corps to keep the 
Prussians in check, he brought forward the 
whole of the cavalry of his guard, and directed 
it on the centre of the British position. The 
shock was irresistible. The allied troops gave 
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way ; the heigls were carried, and several of 
the guns were in the power of the French . But 
the duke of Wellington was on the spot, and 
all was soon repaired. He placed himself at the 
head of some English and Brunswickers. He 
addressed to them a few sentences, with which 
he well knew how to inflame their ardour, and 
led them against the enemy, who, flushed 
with success, were proudly advancing to the 
very rear of his lines. In a moment the vic- 
tory was rescued from their grasp. The artil- 
lery which they had taken was abandoned in 
haste, and they fled with precipitation. 

In this period of the engagement the prince 
of Orange received a musket-ball in his arm, 
which lodged in the shoulder, as he was ral- 
lying some of his troops who had shrunk from 
the impetuous attack of the French. In a 
previous stage of the combat he had been hur- 
ried away by the ardour of the fight, and made 
prisoner; but a battalion of his troops rush- 
ing to his assistance^ immediately efiected his 
rescue. 

In the mean time the troops of count Loban 
had repulsed the advanced guard of the Prus- 
sians, and driven them again into the woods. 
Without weakening his first line, or disabling 
himself from continuing his murderous char- 
ges against the centre of the British, he had 
despatched nearly one hundred pieces of can- 
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non, and the whole of Ihe reserve of his right 
wing against the Prussians. Animated by this 
success, and at the same time sensible how 
necessary it was for him to avail himself of 
it, Napoleon caused it to be announced to his 
troops that general Grouchy approached, and 
would cut to pieces the few Prussians wliS 
were hovering on his right towards Frische- 
mont; and then putting himself at the head 
of his guard, consisting of fifteen hundred 
men, he made one last desperate effort on the 
centre of the British* He led them on till he 
came to a hollow part of the road between La 
Belle Alliance and La Haie Sainte (see the 
plan,) where he slopped under a ravine, pro- 
tected from the fire of the British artillery. 
Here he harangued his troops. He reminded 
them how often he had relied on their valour 
in cases of emergency, and that he had never 
appealed to them in vain. He told them that 
the enemy, diminished in numbers, and al- 
most annihilated, could offer no etfectual re- 
sistance, and that they had nothing to encoun- 
ter but an artillery, which was indeed nume- 
rous and formidable, but which they would 
easily carry with the bayonet. They answered 
with a shout of enthusiasm, and the cry of " 
The emperor for ever! " was distinctly heard 
as faf as the British lines. 
The allies imagined that Napoleon was about 
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to attack them in person, and far from being 
intimidated, rejoiced that they would have an 
opportunity of showing him of what the sol- 
diers of Wellington were capable. The empe- 
ror, however remained secure under the rising 
Snk (i), and his brave and devoted troops 
filed before him under the command of 
Ney, and ascended the enemince. 

They marched on with a firm and steady step, 
and in dead silence. The fate of the battle, the 
fate of Europe depended upon them. The fire 
of the allies abated; and with indescribable 
feelings of anxiety, awe, and admiration, they 
comtemplated the approach of the chosen 
troops of France, the battalions who were the 
terror of Europe, and who had never yet been 
vanquished. But the pause was only momen- 
tary. Every cannon seemed to open at once on 
the foe, and swept whole ranks away. As the 
front ranks fell, others in an instant rushed 
forward to fill up the chasms, and with stem 
and unbroken front, the imperial guards con- 
tinued to advance. 

Some Brunswickers first attempted to oppose 
them ; but after an ineffectual resistance they 
were defeated with immense slaughter. The 

(i) Decoster assured the writer of this article, when 
he was on the plains of Waterloo with some friends in 
June, 4816, that Napoleon never approached nearer 
than this spot. 
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French penetrated within the lines. It seemed 
impossible for the duke to rally sufficient force 
to arrest their progress. They carried everything 
before them, and once more, in this strange and 
eventful battle, the victory was Napoleon's. 

In a hollow of the ground, immediately in 
front of the French, and protected from tHH^ 
lire of their artillery, lay a regiment of the 
British guards. The duke of Wellington was 
close behind them. He had placed himself on 
a ridge, and declared that he would not move 
from it. This was sufficient to render his troops 
invincible. They would now, as Soult had 
justly declared, rather have suffered themsel- 
ves to be cut to pieces, than expose their be- 
loved commander to peril. 

The redoubted imperial guard still advanced. 
They approached within a hundred yards, when 
the duke suddenly exclaimed, *'Up, guards, 
and at them !" The unexpected apparition of 
this fine body of men startled the French bat- 
talions, and they suddenly paused; but imme- 
diately recovering themselves, they advanced 
more rapidly. At a given signal, their artillery 
filed off to the right and the left. They approa- 
ched within twenty yards of their opponents, 
and were in the act of dashing upon them, with 
the bayonet, when a volley was poured upon 
them by the British, which staggered them, 
and literally knocked them back with its shock. 
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A second volley threw them into greater con- 
fusion, and ere they had time to deploy or to 
manoeuvre, the British cheered and rushed 
furiously upon them. They waited not to re- 
ceive the attack, but, suddenly turning, fled 
in confusion. 

The British were eagerly pursuing, when a 
regiment of sharp-shooters, which had accom- 
panied and protected the advancing column, 
attacked them, and did considerable execution; 
but the British immediately rallied, and again 
cheering as before, charged on their new anta- 
gonists. They likewise refused to receive the 
shock, and followed the route of their compa- 
nions. Again the French rallied, and opened a 
galling and destructive fire on their pursuers, 
but as soon as they were within charging dis- 
tance uniformly gave way. 

Napoleon saw the whole from the hollow in 
which he was concealed. He gnashed his teeth 
with rage. He wished to rally the fugitives, 
and lead them on to one effort more; but Ber- 
trand and Drouet threw themselves before him, 
and representing how much the safety of 
France and the army depended on his life, be- 
sought him to forbear. Napoleon suffered him- 
self to be persuaded, and seeing that all was 
lost, hurried from that part of the field. * 

' Decoster asserts that Napoleon said to Bertrand, '*It 
is finished," and instantly galloped off with his suite. 
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The main body of the Prussians bad now 
arrived, and although they were bravely oppo- 
sed by the troops of general Lobau, whom not 
even these new assailants could dishearten, per- 
ceptibly gained ground. At this critical con- 
juncture, intelligence was brought to Biucher 
that the corps which he had left at Wavre was 
pressed by a superior force, and that they could 
with difficulty maintain their position. This 
news, however, made little impression on the 
hero. A reverse at Wavre he well knew could 
easily be repaired. The decisive battle must 
be fought on the ground which be now occii- 
pied. Without, therefore, pausing a moment, 
or despatching a single battalion to general 
Thielmann at Wavre, he pressed more vigo- 
ruosly on the French. The troops of general 
Ziethen likewise arrived about seven o'clock 
on the left of the British position. 

The countenance of Wellington again bright- 
ened into a smile. ^'There goes old Biucher at 
last,'* he exclaimed; *'We shall beat them yet." 
The decisive moment had arrived, and the duke 
promptly availed himself of it. He ordered the 
whole line, supported by the artillery and ca- 
valry, to charge. His troops replied with one 
universal shout and hastened to the attack. 
Nothing could resist their impetuosity. The 
French fought wilh bravery and desperation : 
but their first line was speedily broken through; 
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the second afforded little more resistance, and 
complete confusion and rout ensued. 

Four squares of Ihe old imperial guard yet 
remained. With these Napoleon endeavoured 
to cover his retreat, which was now inevitable; 
but they were embarrassed and borne away by 
Ibe crowd of fugitives^ and unable to resist the 
overwhelming force of English and Prussians 
which now pressed upon them. They defen- 
ded themselves with a gallantry which excited 
the admiration of their foes. The duke of Wel« 
lington would have prevented the useless sa- 
crifice of their lives^ and summoned them to 
surrender. But with a high sense of military 
honour which we are compelled to regard with 
respect and veneration, though we think that 
it was here erroneous and overstrained, they 
refused to yield, and slowly retreating inch 
by inch, were almost entirely annihilated. 

With their destruction the contest ended. 
No further resistance was opposed; and the 
conquerors had little more to do than to pur- 
sue the fugitives, and massacre those who 
would not surrender. 

Near La Belle Alliance, a farm in the rear 
of Napoleon's position, Wellington and Blu- 
cher accidentally met, and embraced each 
other with trans|K)rt. The son of Blucher says 
with great natvete, ^^Father Blucher embraced 
Wellington in such a hearty manner, that 
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everybody who was present said it was the 
most affecting scene that could be imagined." 
Bluchcr proposed to continue the pursuit du- 
ring the night with his troops; who were com- 
paratively fresh, and Wellington, recalling his 
battalions, which had been more than twelve 
hours under arms, and which fatigue and want 
of food had completely exhausted, drew them 
up on the hill, and giving the Prussians three 
cheers as they passed, returned to the bivouack 
of the foregoing night. 
The tremendous scenes of the day were sur- 

Eassed by the horrors of the night. The sun 
ad long gone down, but no friendly darkness 
sheltered the fugitives, and an unclouded moon, 
near her full, lighted the destroyers to their, 
prey. The French fled in a confusion as extra- 
ordinary as the lengthened and murderous cooi^ 
tention of the day. Lancers, dragoons infan- 
try, artillery; and cuirassiers, guns, waggons, 
tumbrils, and carriages of every description, 
formed one mingled and impenetrable mass. 
The road was often literally choked with them. 
Not even the fear and desperation of the run- 
aways could open a way of escape, until the 
impetuous charge of the pursuers broke through 
all impediment, and swept away everything 
before them. 

Some few officers , with marshel Ney at their 
bead, whose treason to his prince and his coun- 

4. 
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try not even the noble intrepidity which he 
displayed on this fatal day could expiate, en- 
deavoured to rally the scattered troops, and 
from a feeble rear-guard to check the furious 
pursuit of the conquerors. For a moment they 
succeeded. Some battalions of the guard obeyed 
the voice of their leaders, and endeavoured to 
protect the retreat of their army, but the first 
charge of the Prussians broke and dispersed 
them. Again they rallied, and again were 
overwhelmed. At length all the regiments were 
completely dispersed, an attempt at fuiiher 
resistance was made, and every one fled with 
the utmost precipitation. The confusion increas- 
ed every moment, and at the distance of thirty 
miles from the field of battle it was impossible 
to rally a single squadron. 

The Prussians continued the pursuit during 
the whole of the night, and, it must be con- 
fessed, werebusily intent on the work of death. 
It may be pleaded, as some explanation of the 
ferocious joy with which they followed and de- 
stroyed the fugitives, that a mutual and deadly 
hatred animated the Prussians and the French. 
In the battle of the i6th the former had asked, 
and the latter had given little quarter, and on 
the night of the iSth the slaughter of the for- 
mer day was empty revenged. A German of- 
ficer slates, that**in the town of Genappe alone, 
six miles from the field of battle, eight hundred 
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lay dead, who had suffered themselves to be 
cut down like cattle/' The Brunswick ca- 
valry, though they had borne their full share 
in all the fatigues of the day, petitioned that 
they might be permitted to join in the pursuit. 
The destruction on the field of battle had not, 
in their estimation, sufficiently atoned for the 
death of their beloved leader. 

They now eagerly headed the chase, and 
their ferocity knew no bounds. Not a man 
whom they could sacrifice lo the manes of their 
prince was spared. As they charged through 
Genappe, general Duchesme, who then com- 
manded the rear-guard of the French, was 
standing at the gate of an inn. One of the 
Brunswick black hussars, perceiving that he 
was a superior officer, rode up to him, and 
instantly cut him down, exclaiming, "The 
duke fell the day before yesterday, and thou 
also shalt bite the dust.'* 

In several of the villages the officers repea- 
tedly attempted to rally Ihq troops, and to main- 
tain themselves under the protection of the 
houses. But an inexplicable panic had seized 
on every heart, and they whose bravery had, 
a few hours before, excited the warmest ad- 
miration of their enemies, were now incapable 
of the least resistance. The drum or trumpet 
of the Prussians was no sooner heard at a dis- 
tance, than they forsook their ranks, aban- 
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doned their hasty defences, and fled Id every 
direction with all the rapidity which their fa- 
tigue and exhaustion would permit. 

It was at Genappe that the last stand was 
made. The, French there found some cannon 
which had heen early withdrawn from thefield 
or which had not reached the scene of action. 
These were speedily placed in the most advan- 
tageous position. Some waggons and carriages 
were overturned, and the streets completely 
blockaded. Intrenched behind this defence, 
they awaited with seeming resolution the ap- 
proach of the enemy, and commenced a brisk 
fire of artillery and musketiy. The Prussians 
halted for an instant, and bringing up a few 
light pieces, directed them on the French in- 
trenchments. But after a few discharges, they 
were unable to restrain their impetuosity, and 
rushed on to carry the place by assault. The 
French were panic-struck. They abandoned 
a position which they might have long success- 
fully defended, and^thus saved the wreck of 
their army, and once more betook themselves 
to flight. The Prussians and Brunswickers 
galloped through the streets, and massacred, 
without remorse, every Frenchman who fell 
in their way. No resistance was offered after 
this ; yet the slaughter continued with unaba- 
ted fury. 

Those of the French who had early escaped 
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from the fields and who bad been able to con- 
tinue their flight without much impediment, 
did not expect to be so closely pursued. Worn 
out with fatigue, and fainting from want of 
food, they halted at some of the villages to 
recruit their exhausted powers. But they had 
scarcely tasted their repast, when crowds of 
fugitives precipitated themselves upon them, 
exclaiming that the Prussians were coming. 
The blast of the trumpet too soon confirmed 
the intelligence, and they were driven from 
one bivouack to another until the victors were 
glutted with slaughter, or they were unable 
longer to continue the pursuit from mere fa- 
tigue. 

At Charleroi, Napoleon himself attempted 
to arrest the flight of his troops. He planted 
a company of grenadiers on the bridge with 
fixed bayonets. But the immense crowd which 
pressed on, continually urged to new efforts 
by the cries of ** The Prussians! the Prus- 
sians ! " reiterated in the rear, overpowered 
all opposition. The grenadiers were totally 
unable to stem the torrent, and it was not 
until they had passed the Sambre that the 
French dared to imagine that they were safe. 

At break of day the feeble wreck of the 
French army began to arrive at Charleroi and 
Marchienne, where they eagerly pressed on to 
repass the Sambre. Three days before they 
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had proudly traversed these places as con- 
querors. Now they stole fearfully through, as 
if dreading to be recognised, or to find an 
avenging enemy in the peaceable inhabitants. 

The most melancholy part of the cavalcade 
v^as the long column of wounded, who clung 
to each other, as if they sought consolation or 
protection in the contemplation of each other's 
misery. Some of Ihem crept slowly along on 
foot. Others were mounted on the horses 
which they had forcibly taken from the wag- 
gons that had been abandoned on every step 
of the road. They were pale, enfeebled, and 
covered with the bloody rags with which they 
had hastily bound up their wounds. 

As they approached the bridge, the horrible 
scenes of Genappe were renewed. The road 
taken, suddenly became considerably nar- 
rower. It had previously been completely 
filled with the strangely mingled column of tlie 
retreating army. But now, when the space 
was contracted, all passage was obstructed. 
Horsemen, infantry, and carriages rushed on, 
contend ing who should cross first. The stronger 
unfeelingly thrust aside, or trampled upon the 
weaker, and too often drew their sabres, or 
their bayonets, on those who ofiered any re- 
sistance. Many where crushed by the wheels 
of the waggons or artillery, so that at length 
the heaps of dead bodies continually increasing 
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formed an almost insurmountable obstacle. 

At this dreadful moment the enemy appeared. 
The confusion now redoubled. Some hastily 
cut the traces of their horses, and springing 
upon them, abandoned their carriages and for- 
ced their way through the crowd. Others tur- 
ned off at the foot of the bridge, and driving 
furiously along the banks of the Sambre, sought 
for a passage, and at length madly plunging 
in, were swept away by the torrent. Many 
hundreds who had been congratulating them- 
selves on their escape, perished here at a dis- 
tance of thirty miles from the field of battle. 

Part of the army, which had early retreated, 
hoping that the pursuit would cease here, and 
that the Sambre would afford them a secure 
defence, had bivouacked on the right side of 
the river. The neighbouring meadows were 
crowded with groups of soldiers, hastily coo- 
king that food the long want of which had 
deprived them of all remaining strength, or 
stretched on the grass, enjoying that repose 
which was even more necessary than food. 
But when this scene of confusion commenced, 
and the shouts of the Prussians were heard, 
their slumbers were immediately broken, their 
food was left untasted, and once more they 
betook themselves to flight. 

A little beyond Charleroi two roads presented 
themselves, one of which conducted to Avesnes, 
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and the olher lo Philippeville. Napoleon, con- 
fident of victory, had formed no regular plan 
in case of retreat. No general was at hand to 
direct their route, and the army divided, as 
inclination or chance determined. The greater 
part pursued the road to Avesnes, while others 
turned to the left, and fled towards Philippeville. 
Great numbers abandoned the high road, and 
as their only refuge from the enemy's cavalry, 
threw themselves into the neighbouring woods. 
Thus the army became gradually dispersed, and 
at length nearly disappeared. 

Wandering through the woods, wherever 
chance directed their way, they spread alarm 
through the country. The unfortunate inhabi- 
tants now received the first tidings of the suc^ 
cess of the allies, and the iiTeparable defeat of 
the French army; and at themomentwhenthey 
were congratulating themselves that the theatre 
of war was so far removed from them, learned 
to their unutterable despair that they would 
soon become the prey of an enemy whom a 
victory so dearly bought had rendered tenfold 
more ferocious. The fortified towns quickly 
closed their gates against the fugitives, who 
brought with them disorder and despair. At 
some places the runaways were forcibly driven 
away, and thus being compelled to spread them- 
selves over.the neighbouring country, they a- 
bandoned themselves to every species of excess. 
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While the gallant Blueher waa employed in 
pursuing the flying enemy, the duke of Wel- 
lington slowly led his army over the field of 
battle. The noise and confusion which so 
lately reigned, were heard no more, and all 
was hushed and still ; save when the moans of 
the wounded, or the agonizing shrieks of the 
dying, burst upon the ear. The moon, rising 
in unveiled majesty, shed a pale and mournful 
light on the horrors of the scene. When the 
duke contemplated the piles of dead which 
were heaped on every side, and thought, with 
the lives of how many brave fellows the glory 
of that day had been bought, and how many 
hearts even the joyful news of this victory 
would sadden, the sterness of the soldier was 
forgotten — the feelings of the man resumed 
their power — and he burst into tears. 

His troops were worn out with fatigue, and 
needed the refreshment of sleep, but to their 
everlasting honour be it recorded, that not a 
man indulged in the repose which nature so 
much required. They re-trod the field of death. 
They sought for their wounded companions. 
They eagerly afforded them every assistance 
in their power, and having hastily dressed 
their wounds, despatched them to the hospitals 
of Antwerp and Brussels. Nor was their hu* 
manity confined to their countrymen; even 
those who so lately thirsted for their blood, 

5 
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those by whom their ranks had been thinned, 
shared in their tender care. In the left wing 
alone more than five hundred French were 
indebted for their lives to the generosity and 
compassion of the British soldiers. In every 
part of the field the troops were seen dili- 
gently employed in constructing litters, and 
carefully conveying both friends and foes to 
a place of refuge and comfort. 

In many places a still more interesting scene 
was presented. The wounded British soldiers, 
after their own injuries had been attended to, 
were seen carefully and tenderly staunching 
the wounds of those whom a few hours before 
they had met in dreadful combat. This was a 
spectacle which none but a British army would 
have afforded, and it formed a fine and affecting 
constrast with the murderous occupation of the 
Brunswickers and Prussians. 

The very close of the battle had been destruc- 
tive to many of the British officers. Sir Francis 
D'Oyly, of the first foot-guards, fell in the very 
lastchargetowhich his regiment was led, and at 
the moment when the enemy was breaking and 
preparing to fly. Colonel Fitzgerald, of the se- 
cond regiment of life- guards, likewise fell as he 
was cheering his men to pursue the foe, who 
had given way and were retiring in confusion. 

Almost the last shot which was fired on the 
British, wounded the gallant earl of Uxbridgc 
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in the knee. He had personally led every 
charge of cavalry. He had exposed himself 
wherever danger threatened most, and was 
not wounded until almost all danger had 
ceased. The chair is yet shown in Ihc house 
al Waterloo neaf* lite church, in which his 
lordship sat, and endured the amputation of 
his leg, without one groan or conlorlion of 
countenance. His noble exclamation in the 
midst of the operation is still remembered by 
those who were present, " Who would not 
lose a leg for such a victory I " 

The loss of the British in killed and wounded 
was acknowledged to be more than ten thou- 
sand men. The Prussians did not arrive until 
the alfair was nearly decided : but the oppo- 
sition which they experienced, though short, 
was obstinate^ and many were killed in the 
pursuit. The loss of the French was immense 
and incalculable. It could not be exactly ascer- 
tained, because thousands of the soldiers, dis- 
persed by the rapidity of their flight, never 
rejoined their regiments. But it is well kno\vn 
that, including the corps ofGrouchy, not more 
than fifty thousand were ever rallied or brou- 
ght again into the field. In the short campaign, 
therefore, of four days, no less than eighty 
thousand men were lost to the French army, ■• 
and of these, at least sixty or sixty-five thou- 
sand were killed, wounded, or prisoners. More 
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than three hundred pieces of artillery were 
taken, and the whole materiel of the army. 

Thus ended the day of Waterloo; a day 
which will ever shine proudly resplendent in 
the annals of Britain, and be held in lasting 
remembrance by a grateful world. Never did 
France in her brightest days send into the field 
a nobler army than that which fought at Wa- 
terloo. It was entirely composed of veterans, 
virfaom many years of service had accustomed 
to all the manoeuvres of war, and rendered 
expert, fearless, determined, and, in their 
own estimation, invincible ; — whose devotion 
to their leader was chivalrous, boundless and 
sublime ;-7> who were animated by. the dead- 
liest hatred against their opponents; — who 
had sworn to conquer or to die; — who had 
two days before, overcome the most celebra- 
ted general of northern Europe ; — and who, 
flushed with victory, were now rushing on a 
retreating foe, from whom, indeed, they ex- 
pected a brave and obstinate resistance, but 
whom, in their own opinion, they were sure 
of conquering. This army was under the com- 
mand of a general who had vanquished and 
overrun every state of Europe, and who had 
shown, by the events of the four last days, 
that his eagles, lately checked in their flight, 
were once more triumphantly expanding their 
wings, and promising again to soar to the 
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Tery pinnacle of glory; — a general who again 
displayed all those snpereminent military ta* 
lents which he was once supposed to possess, 
and who now availed himself of all the ener- 
gies of his troops, with a skill, promptitude, 
and resolution, which in no former combat 
were excelled. 

Against this formidable and overwhelming 
force, the British general could only produce 
an army greatly inferior in number, some- 
what dispirited at the retreat of the former 
day; a little in awe of those who had van- 
quished the Prussians, and compelled the vete- 
ran Blucher to flee ; an army, the greater part 
of which had now for the first time taken the 
field; — an army composed of variouSj and 
perhaps discordant materials^ and part of which 
might possibly deceive and betray him in the 
hour of peril. Yet, with this disparity of force, 
the illustrious Wellington fought and con- 
quered. 



The London Gazette Extraordinary. 

I)0W5I5G.STREET , JuifS S2, 1815. 

Major the Hon. H. Percy arrived late last night 
with a despatch from field-marshal the duke 
of Wellington, K. G., to earl Bathurst, his 
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Majesty^s principal secretary of stale for the 
war department , of which the following is a 
copy : — 

Waterloo, Jure 19, 1818. 
MY LORD, 

Bonaparte having collected the ist, 2d, 3d, 
4th, and 6th corps of the French army and 
the imperial guards, and nearly all the cavalry 
on the Sambre, and between that river and 
the Meiise, between the iOth and 14th of the 
month, advanced on the 15th, and attacked 
the Prussian posts at Thuin and Lobbes, on 
the Sambre, at daylight in the morning. 

I dit not hear of these events till the evening 
of the i5th, and 1 immediately ordered the 
troops to prepare to march; and afterwards to 
march to their left, as soon as 1 had intelligence 
from other quarters, to prove that the enemy's 
movements upon Charleroi was the real attack. 

The enemy drove the Prussian posts from the 
Sambre on that day; and general Ziethen, who 
commanded the corps which had been at Char- 
leroi, retired upon Fieurus; and marshal prince 
Blucher concentrated the Prussian army upon 
Sombreffe. holding the villages in front of his 
position of St. Amand and Ligny. 

The enemy continued his march along the 
road from Charleroi towards Brussels, and on 
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the same evening, the i5lh, attacked a brigade 
of the army of the Netherlands, under the prince 
of Weimar, posted at Frasncs, and forced it 
back to the farm-house on the same road, cal- 
led Les Quatre Bras. 

The prince of Orange immediately reinfor^ 
ced this brigade with another of the same di- 
vision, under general Perpoiicher, and in the 
rooming early regained part of the ground 
which had been lost, so as to have the com- 
mand of the communication leading from Ni- 
vellcs and Brussels, with marshal Blucher's 
position. 

In the mean time I had directed the whole 
army to march upon Les Quatre Bras, and the 
5lh division, under lieutenant-general sir Tho- 
mas Picton, arrived at about half-past two in 
the day, followed by the corps of troops under 
the duke of Brunswick, and afterwards by the 
contingent of Nassau. 

At this time the enemy commenced an attack 
upon prince Blucher with his whole force, 
excepCiug the 4st and 2d corps, and a corps of 
cavalry under general Kcllerman, with which 
he attacked our post at Les Quatre Bras. 

The Prussian army maintencd their position 
with their usual gallantry and perseverance, 
against a great disparity of numbers, as the 
"ith corps of their army, under general Bulow, 
had not joined, and 1 was not able to assist 
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Ihem as I wished, as I was attacked myself, 
and the troops, the cavalry in particular, 
which had a long distance to mardi, had Hot 
arrived. 

We mainlained our position also, and com- 
pletely defeated and repulsed all the enemy's 
attempts to get possession of it. The enemy 
repeatedly attacked us with a large body of in- 
fantry and cavalry, supported by a numerous 
and powerful artillery; he made several char- 
ges with the cavalry upon our infantry, but 
all were repulsed in the steadiest manner. In 
this affair his royal highness the prince of 
Orange, the duke of Brunswick, and lieute- 
nant-general sir Thomas Picton, and major- 
general sir James Kempt, and sir Denis Pack, 
who were engaged from the commencement of 
the enemy's attack, highly distinguished them- 
selves, as well as lieutenant-general Charles 
baron Alton, major-general sir C. Halket, lieu- 
tenant general Cooke, and major-generals 
Maitland and Byng, as they successively arri- 
ved. The troops of the 5th division, and those 
of the Brunswick corps, were long and severely 
engaged, and conducted themselves with the 
utmost gallantry. I must particularly mention 
the 18lh, 42d, and 92d regiments, and the bat- 
talion of Hanoverians. 

Our loss was great, as your lordship will 
perceive by the inclosed return; and I have 
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particularly to regret his serene highness the 
duke of Brunswick, who fell, fighting gallantly 
at the head of his troops. 

Although marshal Blucher had maintained 
his position at Somhreffe, heslill found himself 
much weakened by the severity of the contest 
in which he had been engaged, and as the 
4th corps had not arrived, he determined to 
fall back, and concentrate his army upon 
Wavre ; and {le marched in the night after the 
action was over. 

This movement of the marshal's rendered 
necessary a corresponding one on my part ; 
and I retired from the farm of Les Quatre Bras 
upon Genappe, and thence upon Waterloo the 
next morning, the i7th, at ten o'clock. 

The enemy made no effort to pursue marshal 
Blucher. On the contrary, a patrol which I 
sent to Sombreffe in the morning, found all 
quiet, and the enemy's videttes fell back as the 
patrol advanced. Neither did he attempt to 
molest our march to the rear, although made 
in the middle of the day, except by following, 
with a large body of cavalry, brought from his 
right, the cavalry under the earl of Uxbridge* 

This gave lord Uxbridge an opportunity of 
charging them with the ist life-guards, upon 
their debouch^ from the village of Genappe, 
upon which occasion his lordship has declared 
himself to be well satisfied with that regiment. 
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The position which I took up in front of 
Waterloo crossed the high roads from Gharle- 
roi and Nivelles, and had its right thrown 
back to a ravine near Merbe Brainc, which 
was occupied, and its left extented to a height 
above the hamlet Tier la Haye, which was 
likewise occupied. In front of the right cen- 
tre, and near the Nivelles road, we occupied 
the house and garden of Ilougoumont, which 
covered the return of that flank; and in front of 
the left centre, we occupied the farm of La Haie 
Sainte. By our left we communicated with mar- 
shal prince Blucher, at Wavre through Ohain; 
and the marshal had promised me, that in case 
we should be attacked, he would support me 
with one or more corps, as might be necessary. 

The enemy collected his army, with the 
exception of the 5d and 4th corps (i), which 
had been sent to observe marshal Blucher, on 
a range of heights in our front, in the course 
of the night of the iTth, and yesterday mor- 
ning; and at about ten o'clock he commenced 
a furious attack upon our post atHougouroont. 

I had occupied that post with a detachment 
from general Byng's brigade of guards, which 
was in position in its rearj and it was for some 

(i) In the Gazette, the 4th corps, or the army of tho 
Moselle, was omitted, forming a part of Groucby*s 
army sent against the Prussians. 
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time under the commaDd of lieutenant-colonel 
Macdonnel, and afterwards of colonel Home; 
and I am happy to add, that it was maintained 
throughout the day with the utmost gallantry 
by these brave troops, notwithstanding the 
I'epeated efforts of large bodies of the enemy 
to obtain possession of it. 

This attack upon the right of our centre was 
accompanied by a very heavy cannonade upon 
our whole line, which was destined to support 
the repealed attacks of cavalry and infantry 
occassionally mixed, but sometimes separate, 
which were made upon it. In one of these 
the enemy carried the farm-house of La Haie 
Sainle, as the detachment of the light bat- 
talion of the legion which occupied it had ex- 
pended all its ammunition, and the enemy oc- 
cupied the only communication there was with 
them. 

The enemy repeatedly charged our infantry 
with his cavalry, but these attacks were uni- 
formly unsuccessful, and they afforded oppor- 
tunities to our cavalry to charge^ in one of which 
lord E. Somerset's brigade, consisting of the 
life-guards, royal horse-guards, and ist dra- 
goon guards, highly distinguished themselves, 
as did that of major-general sirW. Ponsonby , 
having taken many prisoners and an eagle. 

These attacks were repealed till about seven, 
in the evenings when the enemy made a des- 
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perate effort with the cavahy and infantry, 
supported by the fire of artillery, to force our 
left centre near the farm of La Hale Sainte, 
which, after a severe contest, was defeated. 
And having observed that the troops retired 
from the attack in great confusion, and that 
the march of general Bulow's corps by Frische- 
mont upon Plancenois and La Belle Alliance 
had begun to take effect, and as I could per- 
ceive the fire of his cannon, and as marshal 
prince Blucher had joined in person, with a 
corps of his army to the left of our line by 
Ohain, 1 determined to attack the enemy, and 
immediately avanced the whole line of infan- 
try, supported by the cavalry and artillery. 
The attack succeeded in every point; the ene- 
my was forced from his position on the heights, 
and fled in the utmost confusion, leaving be- 
hind him, as far as 1 could judge, one hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon, with their ammu- 
nition which fell into our hands. I continued 
the pursuit till long after dark, and then dis- 
continued it only on account of the fatigue of 
our troops^ who bad been engaged during 
twelve hours, and because 1 found myself on 
the same road with marshal Blucher, who as- 
sured me of his intention to follow the enemy 
throughout the night; he has sent me word 
this morning that he had taken sixty pieces of 
cannon belonging to the imperial guard, and 
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several carriages , baggage , etc., belonging 
to Bonaparte, in Genappe. 

I propose to move, this morning, upon Ni« 
velles, and not to discontinue my operations. 

Your lordship will observe, that such a des- 
perate action could not be fought, and such 
advantages could not be gained, without great 
loss; ana, I am sorry to add, that ours has been 
immense. In lieutenant-general sir Thomas 
Picton his Majesty has sustained the loss of an 
oflScer who has frequently distinguished him- 
self in his service, and he fell gloriously lead- 
ing his division to a charge with bayonets, by 
which one of the most serious attacks made by 
the enemy on our position was defeated. The 
earl of Uxbridge, after having successfully got 
through this arauous day, received a wound by 
almost the last shot fired, which will, I am 
afraid, deprive his Majesty for some time ofhis 
services. 

His royal highness the prince of Orange dis- 
tinguished himself by his gallantry and con- 
duct, till he received a wound from a musket- 
ball through the shoulder which obliged him to 
quit the field. 

It gives me the greatest satisfaction to assure 
your lordship, that the army never, upon any 
occasion, conducted itself better. The division 
of guards under lieutenant-general Cooke, who 
is severely wounded, magor*general Hailland, 
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and major-general Byng, sel an example which 
was followed hy all; and there is no officer, 
nor description of troops, that did not behave 
well. 

1 must, however, particulary mention, for 
his royal highnesses approbation, lieutenant- 
general sir H. Clinton, major-general Adam, 
lieutenant-general Charles baron Alien, severe- 
ly wounded; major-general sir Colin Halket, 
severely wounded ; colonel Ompteda, colonel 
Mitchell, commanding a brigade of the ^th di- 
sion ; major-general sir James Kempt and sir 
Denis Pack, major-general Lambert, major- 
general lord E. Somerset, major-general sir 
W. Ponsonby, major-general sir C. Grant, and 
major-general sir H. Vivian; major-general^ir 
0. Vandelsur, major-general count Dornberg. 
I am also parliculaidy indebted to general lord 
Hin, for his assistance and conduct upon this, 
as upon all former occasions. 

The artillery and engineer departments were 
conducted much to my satisfaction by colonel 
sir G. Wood and colonel Smyth; and I had 
every reason to be satisfied with the conduct 
of the adjutant-general, major-general Barnes, 
who was wounded, and of thcf quarter-master- 
general, colonel Delancy, who was killed by 
a cannon-shot in the middle of thre action. This 
officer is a serious loss to his Majesty's service, 
and to me at this moment. I was likewise 
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much indebted to the assistance of lieutenant- 
colonel lord Fitzroy Somerset, who was seve- 
rely wounded 9 and of the officers composins 
my personal staff, who have suffered severely 
in this action. Lieutenant-colonel the Hon. 
sir Alexander'' Gordon^ who has died of his 
Wfoundl^ was a most promising officer, and \s 
a serious loss to his Msjesty'^s sj^rvice. 

Geaeral Kruse, of the Nassau service, like- 
wj^ conducted himself much to mj satisfac- 
tion; as did general Trip, commanding the 
heavy brigade of cavalry, and general Yanhope, 
commanding a brigade of infantry of the king 
of the Netherlands. 

General Pozzadi Borgo, general baron Yin- 
cent, general Muffling, and general Alava, 
were in the field 4uring the action, and ren- 
dered me €very assistance in their power. Ba- 
ron, Yincent is wounded, l^ut I hope not seve- 
fely^ and general Pozzo di Borgo received; a 
contusion. 

I should not do justice to my feelings, or to 
marshal Blucher and the Prussian army, if I 
did not attribute the successful result of this 
arduous day to the cordial and timely assis- 
tance I received' from them. 

The operation of general Bulow, upon the 
enemy's flank, was a most decisive one; and 
evw if I had not found myself in a situation 
to make llhe attack, which prodiiced the final 
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result, it would have forced the enemy to re* 
tire 9 if his attacks should hare failed, and 
would have prevented him from taking advan- 
tage of them^ if the/ should unforUinately 
have su^xeeded. 

I send, with this despatch, two eaffles, ta- 
ken by the troops in this action, whicn major 
Percy will have the honour of laying at Uie 
feet of his royll hi^^ness. 

I beg leave to recommend him to your lof)^ 
ship*s pro^clion. 

I have the honour, etc 

(Signed) Weluicotor. 

P. S. «— Since writing the above, I have 
received a report that major-general sir Wil- 
liam Ponsonby is tilled; and in announcing 
this intelligence to your lordship, I have ta 
add the expression of my grief, for the fate of 
an officer, who had already rendered very 
brilliant and important services, and was an 
ornament to hia profession. 

Marshal Blucher*s Official Report of^ the Gfe- 
rations of the Prussian Army of the Lower 
Rhine^ subscribed by General Gnsitmau. 

It was on the 15th of this month, that NajMH 
leon, after having C4>llected, on the f4th, nve 
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corps of his army, and Ihe several corps of the 
guard y between Maubeuge and Beaumont , 
commenced hostilities. The points of concen- 
tration of the four Prussian corps, were Fleu- 
ras, Namur, Ciney, and Hannut; the situa- 
|i#n of which made it possible to unite the 
army, in one of the points, in twenty-four 
hours. v* 

On the i5th, Napoleon advanced by Thuin, 
upon (he two banks of the Sambre, against 
Cnarleroi. General Ziethen had collected the 
first corps near Fleurus, and had, on that day, 
a very warm action with the enemy, who, 
after having taken Charleroi, directed his march 
upon Fleurus. General Ziethen maintained 
himself in his position near that place. 

Field-marshal Blucher intending to fight a 
great battle with the enemy as soon as possi- 
ble, the three other corps of the Prussian army 
were consequently directed upon Sombreffe, 
a league and a-half from Fleurus, where the 
2d and 3d corps were to arrive on the i5tfa, 
and the ^th corps on the 16th. 

Lord Wellington had united his army be- 
tween Ath and Nivelles, which enabled him to 
assist field-marshal Blucher, in case the battle 
should b0 fought on the ISAu 
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JUNE 46. — BATTLE OF LI6NY. 

The Prussian army was posted on the heights 
between Brie and Sombreffe, and beyond the 
last place, and occupied with a large force tke, 
villages of St. Amand and Ligny, situate in its 
front. Meantinoie, only three corps of the army 
had joined : the fourth, which was stationfld 
between Liege and Hannut , had been delayed 
in its march by several circumstances, and was 
not yet come up. Nevertheless, field-marshal 
Blucher resolved to give battle; lord Welling- 
ton having already put in motion, to support 
him, a strong division of his army, as well as 
his whole reserve, stationed in the environs of- 
Brussels, and the fourth corps of the Prussian 
army being also on the point of arriving. 

The battle began at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. The enemy brought up above 
130,000 men. The Prussian army was 80,000 
strong. The village of St. Amand was the 
first point attacked by the enemy, who carried 
it, after a vigorous resistance. 

He then directed his efforts against Ligny. 
It is a large village, solidly built, situate on a 
rivulet of the same name. It was there that a 
contest began, which may be considered as one 
of the most obstinate recorded in history. Vil- 
lages have often been taken and retaken ; but 
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here the combat c<M)^tinued for five hours in 
the Tillages themselves, and the movements, 
forwards or backwards, were confined to a 
very narrow space. On both sides fresh 
troops continually came up. Each army had, 
behind the part of the village which it occu- * 
pied, great masses of infantry, which main- 
tained the combat, and were continually rene- 
wed by the reinforcements which they received 
from their rear, as well as from the heights on 
their right and left. About two hundred can-- 
nons were directed from both sides against the 
village, which was^on fire in several places at 
once. From time to time the Combat extended 
through the whole line, the enemy having also 
directed numerous troops against the 5d corps: 
however, the main . contest was near Ligny. 
Things seemed to take a favourable turn for 
the Prussian troops; a part of the village of 
St. Amand having been retaken by a battalion 
commanded by the field-marshal in person ; in 
consequence of which advantage , we had re« 
gained a height which had been abandoned 
after the loss of St. Amand. Nevertheless, the 
battle continued about Ligny with the same 
fury. The issue seemed to depend on the arri- 
val of the English troops, or on that of the 
4th corps of the Prussian army ; in fact, the 
arrival of this last division would have afibr- 
ded the field-marshal the means of making 
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immediatelyy with the right wiDg» an attack, 
from which great success might be expected; 
bat news arrived that the Eii^sh division des* 
tined to support us was violently attackefl by 
a corps of the French army, and that it was 
*with great diflScuIly it had maintained itself 
in its position at Quatre Bras. Thf fourth 
corps of the army did not appear, so that we 
were forced to maintain, alone, the contest, 
with an army greatly superior in numbers. The 
evening was already much advanced, and the 
combat about Ligny continued with the same 
fury and the same equality of success; we in- 
voked, but in tain, the arrival of those soc* 
cours which were so necessary : the danger 
became every hour more and more urgent; all 
the divisions were engaged, or had already 
been so, and there was not any corps at hand 
able %ei siipport them. Suddenly a division of 
the enemy's infantry, which, by-favour of the 
night, had made a circuit round the village 
vrithout being observed, at the same time that 
some regiments of cuirassiers had forced the 
passage on the other side, took in the rear the 
main body of our army, which was posted b^ 
hind the houses. This surprise, on the paf|t 
of the enemy, was decisive, especially at Ibe 
moment when our cavalry, also posted on a 
height behind the village, was repulsed by the 
enemy^s cavalry in repeated attacks. 
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Oar in&ntry, posted behind Ligny, thougli 
forced to retreat, did not suffer itself to be 
discouraged • either by being surprised bj 
the .enemy in the darkness— a circumstance 
which eiiaggerates in the mind of man the 
dangers to which he finds himself exposed— or 
by the idea of seeing itself surrounded on all 
sides. Formed in masses, it coolly repulsed 
all the attacks of tie cavalry^ and retreated in 
good order upon the height, whence it conti- 
nued its retrograde movement upon Tilly. 
In consequence of the enemy's cavalry, several 
of our cannons, in their precipitate retreat, 
bad taken directions which led them to defiles, 
ii;^ which they necessarily fell into disorder; 
in this manner, fifteen pieces fell into the hands 
of the enemy. At the distance of a quarter of 
a league from the field of battle, the army for^ 
med again. The enemy did not venture to 
pursue it. The village of Brie remained in 
our possession during the night, as well as 
Sombreffe, where general Thielmann had 
fought with the 3d corps, and whence he, at 
daybreak, slowly b^an to retreat towards 
CijBmbloux, where the 4lh eorps, under gene- 
ral Balow, had at length arrived during tho 
inght. The 1st and 2d corps proceeded in the 
fliormng, behind the defile of Mont St. Guibert 
Our loss in killed and wounded was great; 
the enemy, fiowever, took from us no priso* 
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ners, except, a part of our wounded. The 
battle was lost, but not our honour. Our sol-^ 
diers had fought with a bravery which equal- 
led every expectation; their fortitude remained 
unshaken, because every one retained his con- 
fidence in his own strength. On this day, 
field -marshal Blucher had encountered the 
greatest dangers. A charge of cavalry, led 
on by himself, bad faiiea. While that of 
the enemy was vigorously pursuing, a mus- 
ket-shot struck the field-marshal's, horse : the 
animal, far from bei^g slopped in his career 
by this wound, began to gallop more furiously, 
till it dropped down dead. The field-marshal^ 
stunned by the violent fall^ lay entangled 
under the horse. The enemy's cuirassiers, 
following up their advantage, advanced : our 
lasl horseman had already passed by the field- 
marshal — an adjutant alone remained with 
him, and had just alighted, resolved to share 
his fale. The danger was great, but Heaven 
watched over us. The enemy, pursuing their 
charge, passed rapidly by the field -marshal 
without seeing him : the next moment, a se- 
cond charge of our cavalry having repulsed 
them, they again passed by him with the same 
precipitation, not perceiving him, any mof% 
than they had done the first time. Then, but 
not without difficulty, the field-marshal was 
disengaged from under the dead'hqrse, and 
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he immediately mounted a dragoon horse. 
On the 17th, in the evenins, the Prussian 
army concentrated itself in the environs of 
Wavre. Napoleon put himself in motion against 
lord Wellington upon the great road leading 
from Charleroi to Bruvssels. An English divi- 
sion maintained, on the same day, nearQuatre 
Bras, a very severe contest with the enemy. 
Lord Wellington had taken a position on the 
road to Brussels, haying his right wing lea- 
ning upon Braine-Lalleud, the centre near 
Mont St. Jean, and the left wing against La 
Hale Sainte. Lord Wellington wi*ote to the 
field-marshal, that he was resolved to accept 
the battle in this position, if the field-marshal 
would support liira with two corps of his 
army. The field-marshal promised to come 
with his whole army, he even proposed, in 
case Napoleon should not attack, that the allies 
themselves, with their whole united force, 
should attack him the next day. This may 
sarve to show how litlle the haltle of the 16th 
had disorganized the Prussian army, or wea- 
kened its moral strength. Thus ended the day 
of the 17th. 

BATTLE OP THE 18tH, 

At break of day the Prussian army again 
began to move. The 4th and 2d corps mar- 
chad by St. l.ambcrt, where Ihey were to take 
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a position, covered by Ihe forest* near Frische- 
mont, to take the eoeiny in the rear, when 
the moment should appear favourable. Tbe 
first corps was to operate by Ohain, on the 
right flank of the enemy. The third corps was 
to follow slowly, in order to afi'ord succour in 
case of need. The battle began about ten 
o'clock in the morning. The English army 
occupied the heights of Mont St. Jean; that of 
the French was on the heights before Plance- 
nois : the former was about 80,000 strong; 
the enemy had above 150,000. In a short 
time Ihe battle became general along the whole 
line. It seems that Napoleon had the design 
to throw the left wing upon the centre, and 
thus to efiect the separation of the Euglish 
army from the Prussian, which he believed to 
be retreating upon Maestricht. For this pur- 
pose he had placed the greatest port of his 
reserve in the centre, against his right wing, 
and upon this point he attacked with fury. 
The English army fought with a valour which 
it is impossible to surpass. The repeated 
charges of the old guard were baffled by the 
intrepidity of the Scottish regiments ; and at 
every charge the French cavalry was over- 
thrown by the English cavalry. But the su- 
periority of the enemy in numbers was too 
great; Napoleon continually brought forward 
considerable masses; and, withwfaatevorfirai- 
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ness the English troops maintained themselves 
in their position, il was not possible but that 
such heroic exertions must have a limit. 

It washalf-past four o'clock. The excessive 
difficulties of the passage by the defile of 
St. Lambert had considerably retarded the 
march of the Prussian columns, so that only 
two brigades of the 4th corps had arrived at 
the covered position which was assigned to 
them. The decisive moment was come; there 
was not an' instant to be lost. The generals 
did not suffer it to escape. They resolved im- 
mediately to begin the attack with the troops 
which they had at hand. General Bulow, 
therefore, with two brigades and a corps of 
cavalry advanced rapidly upon the rear of the 
enemy's right wing. The enemy did not \o<^e 
bis presence of mind; he instantly turned his 
reserve against us, and a murderous conflict 
began on that side. The combat remained 
long uncertain, while the battle with the En- 
glish army still continued with the same vio- 
lence. 

Towards six o'clock in the evening we re- 
ceived the news that general Thiemann, with 
the 3d corps, was attacked near Wavre by a 
iwry considerable corps of the enemy, and 
•that they were already disputing the posses- 
sion of the town. The field-marshal, how- 
ever » did not sufferhimself to be disturbed by 

7 . 
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this news; it was on the spot where he was, 
and nowhere else, Ihat the affair was to be 
decided. A conflict continually supported by 
the same obstinacy, and kept up by fresh 
troops, could alone ensure the victory, and if 
it were obtained here, any reverse sustained 
near Wavre was of little consequence. The 
columns, therefore, continued their movements. 
It was half an hour past seven , and the issue 
of the battle was still uncertain. The whole 
of the 4lh corps, and a part of the 2d, under 
general Pirch, had successively come up. The 
French troops fought with desperate fury : hou- 
ever, some uncertainty was perceived in 
their movements, and it was observed that 
some pieces of caAnou were retreating. At 
this moment, the first column of general Zie- 
then arrived on the points of attack, near the 
village of Smonhen, on the enemy's right flank, 
and instantly charged. This movement deci- 
ded the defeat of the enemy. His right wing 
was broken in three places; he abandoned bis 
positions. Our troops rushed forward at the 
jpas de charge, and attacked him on ' all sides, 
while at the same time the whole English line 
advanced. 

Circumstances were extremely favourable 
to the attack formed by the Prussian arm)t; 
the ground rose in an amphitheatre, sp that 
our artillery could freely open its fir^Crom 
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the summit of a great many heights which 
rose gradually above each other, and in the 
intervals of which the troops descended into 
the plain, formed into brigades, and in the 
greatest order ; while fresh corps continually 
unfolded themselves, issuing from the forest 
on the height behind us. The enemy, howe- 
ver, still preserved means to retreat, till the 
village of Plancenois, which he had on his 
rear, and which was defended by the guard, 
was, after several bloody attacks, carried by 
storm. From that time the retreat became a 
rout, which soon spread through the whole 
French army, and, in its dreadful confusion^ 
hurrying away everything that attempted to 
stop it, soon assumed the appearance of the 
flight of an army of barbarians. It was half^ 
past nine. The field-marshal assembled all 
the superior officers, and gave orders to send 
the last horse and the last man in pursuit of 
the enemy. The van of the army accelerated 
its march. The French being pursued with- 
out intermission were absolutely disorganized. 
The causeway presented the appearance of an 
immense shipwreck : it was covered with an 
innumerable quantity of cannon, caissons, 
carriages, baggage, arms, and wrecks of 
every kind. Those of the enemy who had 
attempted to depose for a time^ and had not 
expected to be so quickly pursued, were dri- 
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Yen from more than nine bivouacks. In some 
villages they attempted to maintain themselves; 
but as soon as they heard the beating of our 
drums, or the sound of the trumpet, they 
either fled, or threw themselves into the hou- 
ses, where they were cut down, or made pri- 
soners. It was moonlight, which greatly fa- 
voured the pursuit; for the whole march was 
but a continued chace, either in the cornfields, 
or the houses. 

At Genappe, the enemy had intrenched him- 
self with cannon, and overturned carriages : at 
our approach, we suddenly heard in the town 
a great noise, and a motion of carriages ; at 
the entrance we were exposed to a brisk fire 
of musketry ; we replied by some cannonshot, 
followed by a hurrah! and an instant after 
the town was ours. It was here that, among 
many other equipages, the carriage of Napoleon 
was taken : he had just left it to mount on 
horseback, and, in his hurry, had forgotten 
in it his sword and hat. Thus the affairs con- 
tinued till break of day. About 40,000 meOt^ 
in the most complete disorder, the remains of 
the whole army, have saved themselves, re- 
treating through Gharleroi, partly without 
arms, and carrying with them only 27 pieces 
of their numerous artillery. 

The enemy, in his flight, had passed all 
his fortresses, the only defence of his fron- 
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tiers, nvhich are now passed by our armies. 

At three o^elock NapoleoD had despatched, 
from the field of battle, a courier to Paris, 
with the news that victory was no longer 
doubtful a few hours after he had no longer 
any army left. We have not yet any exact 
account of the enemy ^s loss ; it is enough to 
know, that two thirds of the whole were kil- 
led, wounded, or prisoners; among the latter 
are generals Mouton, Duhesme, andCompans. 
Up to this time, about 300 cannon, and above 
500 caissons are in our hands. 

Few victories have been so complete ; and 
there is certainly no example that an army two 
days after losing a battle, engaged in such an 
action, and so gloriously maintained it. Ho- 
nour be to troops capable of so much firmness 
and valour ! In the middle of the position oc- 
cupied by the French army, and exactly upon 
the height, is a farm called La Belie Alliance, 
The march of all the Prussian columns was 
directed towards this farm, which was vi- 
sible from every side. It was there that Na- 
poleon was during the battle ; it was thence 
that he gave his orders, that he flattered him- 
self with the hopes of victory; and it was there 
that his ruin was decided. There, too, it was 
that, by a happy chance, field-marshal Blucher 
and lord Wellington met in the dark, and mu- 
tually saluted each other as victors. 

7. 
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In commemoration of the alliance which 
now subsists between the English and Prus- 
sian nations, of the union of the two armies, 
and their reciprocal confidence, the field- 
marshal desired, that this battle should bear the 
name of La Belle Alliance, 

By order of field-marshal Blucher, 

General Gneisemau. 
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Reflections on the Battles of lAgmj and Quatre 
Bras; on the Battle of Waterloo, or La Belle 
Alliance, and the Action at Wavre; with 
their consequences, 

BoNAPARTE^s pompous account of the battle of 
Ligny is generally known. If on Ihe evening 
of the battle of Ligny, and at Ihe moment 
when, near t))at village, the enemy was per- 
ceived to take Ihe offensive^ marshal Blucher 
had given orders for all the troops pushed for- 
ward upon St. Amand, to return, it is most 
probable that they would have arrived in time 
to advance upon Ligny, and to repel the 
French troops who had crossed the brook, 
without being strong enough, if attacked, ta 
make an adequate resistance. Then the battle 
was entirely undecided; and of course unfa- 
vourable to Bonaparte. For genei^l Bulow, 
commanding the 4th corps, having in the 
night of the i6th arrived on Qie Roman way 
with the head of his columns, in a line with 
Gembloux, he could have reached Sombreffe 
on the morning of the i7th, and enabled the 
Prussians to renew the battle with upwards 
of thirty thousand fresh troops- 
Then the duke of Wellington would have 
had his whole army at Quatre Bras, ready to 
attack; and it is highly probable that, under 
such circumstances, a battle, renewed on the 
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i7th, must have proved disastrous to the 
French army. But these events not having 
taken place, there remains to be examined, 
what advantage the French derived from the 
battle of Ligny. 

Bonaparte ordered marshal Grouchy to pur- 
sue the Prussian army with two corps of in- 
fantry and two of cavalry, that is, 53 batta- 
lions, 14 batteries of cannon, and 63 
squadrons. , 

If. Instead of marching with the cavalry at 

break of day, and of following with the in- 
fantry about ten o'clock, Grouchy's advance 
made its appearance at one, on the high road 
between Namur and Quatre Bras. 

Instead of marching till late at nighty and of 
pressing the Prussian rear, marshal Grouchy 
halted during the night of the 17th at Gem- 
bloux ; a route which on no account he ought 
to have taken, being bound by the principles 
of war, to march along the Dyle, to force the 
deBle of Mont Si. Guibert, and to prepare for ' 
crossing the Dyle, in order to be able to support 
Bonaparte, or to be supported by him. That 
the Prussian army had not been defeated^ the 
marshal must have known, although he might 
find it his interest to represent it as such to 
his troops. 

At one o'clock, Bonaparte, more active than 
marshal Grouchy, had his advance near Quatro 
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Bras. The intelligence of marshal Blucher's 
inarch to Wavre had spread amongst the duke 
of Wellington's army, had transpired during 
the retreat at Genappe, and hy the inhabitants 
had been mentioned to some French officers 
of rank, who communicated it to Bonaparte, 
remarking, that by Wavre the Prussian army 
might unite with that of the duke of Welling- 
ton. Bonaparte smiled at this account, and 
said to a number of his officers assembled 
round him : — "L'armde prussienne est com- 
pl^tement battue; elle ne pent se rallier en 
trois jours. J'ai 75,000 hommes; les Anglais 
n'en ont que 50,000; j'atlaquerai I'armee an- 
glaise, je la batlrai. Mes amis m'attcndent k 
Bruxelles; Topposition anglaise ne demandera 
pas mieux, pour Clever la l^te. — Adieu sub- 
sides! adieu coalition! 

This speech characterizes the man; the vi- 
sionary prospects on which he relied (i), and the 
wild rapidity of his thoughts. Of him it was 
very justly observed by an intelligent general, 
** That formerly it was not till after careful 
and minute inquiries into every particular that 
he formed his opinion ; but when he became 
Napoleon the Great, spoiled by adulation, and 
full of the idea that he could command for- 

(1) How could he suppose that the opposition ia 
England acted with any views of benefiting him [ 
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tune, he decided without any knowledge of 
circumstances, or any trouble to learn thetn, 
and by this haughty carelessness effected his 
own ruin," 

A general in the duke of Wellington's suite, 
being no stranger to Bonaparte's system, ha- 
ying on the morning of the battle of Waterloo 
looked at Ferrari's map, offered abet, that he 
would attack the duke of Wellington's centre; 
•* For, " said he, "as by this map, Bonaparte 
must perceive, that the two high roads of Ni- 
velles and Genappe, after meeting at Mont 
St. Jean, lead direct and united to Brussels, he 
will be irresistibly hurried to adopt his fa- 
Tourite manoevre of forcing the centre." 

The position of the British army was good, 
but would have been much stronger had the 
farmhouse of Hougoumont been situated in 
front of the centre, that is, on the high road of 
Genappe, instead of fronting the right wing. 
The buildings of the farm of La Haie Sainte 
were too small, and even had there been time 
sufficient to break loop-holes into the walls, 
the farm could contain only from two to three 
hundred men, and consequently could not have 
been made a point of moment. 

Bonaparte commenced the battle by advan- 
cing with the 1st corps from La Belle Alliance 
upon the left wing of the British army — as it 
is generally believed by the French, in order 
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to attack it; but this is highly improbable, be- 
cause othenYise he could not at the same time 
have directed the M corps upon the farm of 
Hougoumont. It is much more probable that 
Bonaparte had originally intended to attack 
the centre, and that he directed the 1st corps 
upon Papelotte, in order that, by a movement 
with it to the left, he might deploy his force. 

When, about five o'clock, p.m., the battle 
appeared to be lost, by the inconceivable ne- 
gligence of not detaching upon Lasne, to pro- 
tect the right wing, which would have requi- 
red no more than two battallions, Bonaparte 
grew silent and pensive. From the height on 
which he stood^ the ridge is visible which 
runs along the Dyle at Wavre :one of his suit 
discovered the smoke of marshal Grouchy's 
artillery. This cheered Bonaparte : calling for 
an experienced general near him, he asked 
what, in his opinion, was the distance of 
Grouchy's fire? The general replied, he could 
not precisely tell, but he believed it a league 
and a-haif. 

Bonaparte then exclaimed, ''La bataille est 
gagn^e, il faut forcer Taile droite^ et jeter les 
Anglais dans les defiles de Wavre. AUons, la 
garde en avantT' 

This was another wild idea, and it was the 
last. From every quarter aides-de-camp 
brought orders to advance^ and marshal Ney 
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relates, in his letter to the duke d'Otrante, 
how general Labedoyere rode through the 
line, to spread the intelligence of marshal 
Grouchy *s arrival in the rear of the British 
and Prussian armies. By this time count Bu- 
low had attacked the village of Plancenois, 
and part of it was taken; when reinforce- 
ments arrived with orders from Bonaparte to 
attack. The French troops retook that part 
of the village which was lost, and advanced 
even beyond it. 

Had count Bulow then been able to have 
maintained the village of Placenois, the French 
army had not got off with the loss of its artil- 
lery only, but part of the troops would have 
been compelled to lay dowji their arms. Both 
parties were aware of the importance of the 
post, and the struggle for it grew extremely 
violent. 

During the battle of Waterloo, or La Belle 
Alliance, marshal Blucher received intelligence 
of marshal Grouchy's attack in his rear; not- 
withstanding which, he did not for a moment 
waver in his resolution to continue his attack 
upon Bonaparte. Perhaps the greatness of 
this determination has not been duly appre- 
ciated ; what a common general would have 
done is not the question ; but such a report 
might have induced the most distinguished 
commander to measures of precatition, nay, to 
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convert a powerful attack into a demonslra-' 
tion : and in both cases the fate of tlie battle 
would have been extremely precarious. 

May not Bonaparte, after discovering Grou- 
chy's fire, have calculated, that the movement 
of that general, by paralyzing the Prussians, 
would enable him, unmolested, to fall upon 
the British? 

On the supposition that the duke of Wel- 
lington had been beaten, and that during the 
battle (which was certainly not impossible) 
marshal Grouchy had arrived by Limal, at 
Chapelle St. Lambert, the situation of the 
Prussian army, it will not be denied, could 
not easily have been more hazardous. In that 
case, defiles separated the ist corps from the 
2d, the latter from the 4th, and this again 
from the i st, and the enemy stood between all 
the three, and the 3d. By the incessant rains 
during two days the by-roads through the fo- 
rest of Soigne were almost impracticable for 
artillery, and would, perhaps, have been in 
the enemy's hands. From all this, an expe- 
rienced general would infer, that the safest 
operation was, to collect the strength of the 
three corps on the platform of La Belle Al- 
liance, and to attack Bonaparte. 

The duke of Wellington's perseverance and 
unshaken heroism on this great day merit the 
admiration of his contemporaries and of pos- 
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terity. It had been concerted, that Ihe Prus- 
sian army should attack about two o'clock, 
but it was not till half-past four that the first 
cannon-shot was fired. 

Many officers of the duke of Wellington's 
army inquired with Ihe greatest anxiety for 
the Prussian army, and his attack, The duke, 
with unvaried equanimity, calmly awaited its 
arrival, and prepared his means of resistance 
in case he should be no longer able to hold 
out alone. 

Marshal Grouchy's conduct on the \ 8th is, 
if possible, still more inexplicable than even 
on the i7th. Did not the marshal perceive 
the Prussian army, from an early hour of the 
morning, marching by Gand Sart and Neuf 
Cabaret, upon Cbapelle St. Lambert? From 
the heights of Wavre, which he occupied at 
noon, and over which he look his march, the 
whole country towards St. Lambert is dis- 
tinctly visible. Besides, the 2d Prussian corps 
marched off before his eyes; he opened a can- 
nonade upon it from the right bank of the 
Dyle, and to answer his fire properly, that 
corps took a battery of artillery out of the 
column. 

Did not marshal Grouchy, from half-past 
eleven, hear the fire of his emperor? 

Instead of moving immediately to the left, 
upon the Dyle, and of crossing that river, if 
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at all piraclicable , he marches with his im- 
mense force upon Wavre, and allows himself 
to be detained at both passages till night ; for 
his detaching the corps of Gerard and Pajol to 
Limal was but a half measure^ and had it even 
succeeded, compared to the general's great 
task, that of pursuing the Prussian army, and 
of supporting Bonaparte in the battle, was but 
of trifling moment. 

To effect anything decisive, that part of the 
army which had marched upon Limal must 
have been followed an hour later by the corps 
of Vandamme and Excelmans, in condensed 
columns ; and on the same evening the whole 
must have pushed forward to Ghapelle St. Lam* 
bert. 

True it is, that as the case stood, this would 
have been no longer of any avail, because, at 
all events, marshal Grouchy could not have 
arrived till after the battle was decided. His 
faults on Ihe 17th were so great that it was no 
longer possible, on the 18th^ to make up for 
them. 

But had marshal Grouchy on the 17th vi- 
gorously pushed on to Wavre ; had he exhibi- 
ted strong masses to the Prussian army, and 
thus made them believe that Bonaparte was 
himself at Wavre, could the Prussian army have 
then marched to the duke of Wellington's sup- 
port, or if it did, notwithstanding that ground 
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for hesitation, might not marshal Grouchy 
have heen then prepared to follow, and to at- 
tack its rear? 

In general the allied field-marshals are char- 
ged wilh the following faults : — 

jst — That hoth allowed themselves to be 
taken by surprise, and had been found by 
Bonaparte in a situation not prepared to fight. 

To this it may be answered, that the duke 
of Wellington, having no other accounts than 
those of spies, was unwilling to rely upon 
them, so far as to abandon his principal posi- 
tion for covering Brussels; and that marshal 
Blucher, unfortunately, had not the magazines 
necessary for concentrating his troops. Indeed 
the case of an attack in the Low Countries had 
not been provided for, and in an allied coun- 
try the prince wished to carry indulgence as 
far as was in any degree possible ; the rather, 
because the Low Countries, however much in 
need of the Prussian army, already found it 
very burdensome. Besides, the i st, 2d, and 
3d corps were concentrated in due time. It 
maybe said, indeed, that on the i 3th and ^ 4th 
of June, the 4th corps might have been con- 
centrated at Hannut, and thus might have 
been able to arrive at Sombreffe on the d6th. 
But to form a solid judgment, it would be ne- 
cessary to know all the orders despatched 
from the headquarters, together wilh the 
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hours of Iheir departure, of their arrival at 
the headquarters of the corps, and of their 
execution. 

2ndly — That on the day of the battle of 
Ligny, prince Blucher extended his army too 
far to the left of Ligny, instead of resting his 
left wing upon Sombreffe ; and — 

3rdly — That the battle of Ligny was lost by 
moving the reserves to the right wing, before 
it was ascertained whether they could be spared 
in the centre. 

In reply to the second charge, it does, in- 
deed, appear, that as the ^th corps arrived by 
the Roman way, between Brie and Sombreffe, 
it could not have been more properly moved 
into the line of the army. It must likewise 
be acknowledged, that the whole of the ground 
which had been occupied by the 3d corps, 
( with the exception of that part of Sombreffe 
situate in the hollow , ) on this side of the 
enemy, there could result but little tactical 
advantage from his occupying this ground, 
because he likewise thereby moved yet farther 
from his centre. 

But the moment that this measure was adop- 
ted, the Meuse, and perhaps the comunica- 
tions with Aix-la-Chapelle and the Prussian 
slates, were abandoned ; and this would have 
been reluctantly resorled to, without the 

utmost necessity. True it is, that on the day 

8. 
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following, this actually took place; which does 
not remove the charge that the seriousiiess and 
importance of what happened on the 16th, 
were not fully appreciated. 

But let it not at the same time he forgot, that 
if the 4th corps had arrived during the battle, 
which, as it had orders to reach the platform 
of Artelle , was expected ; then , supposing 
Sombreffe, to be the left wing, the ground be- 
came too narrow for the 4th corps. 

As to the charge contained in the 3d objec- 
tion, il leads to the following reflections : — 
If the Prussian right was to make a movement 
to the left upon Fleurus, it must have defiled 
through Great St. Amand, through Little 
St. Amand, or Wagnelde : Great St. Amand 
was in the hands of the enemy; in regard to 
Little St. Amand, the conflict was yet undeci- 
ded ; Wagnel^e was occupied by the Prussian 
army. The question then was, in order to 
effect a movement with the right wing, shall 
the reserve be moved, either upon Great or 
Little St. Amand, while it is yet uncertain 
whether it shall be able to pass through those 
villages without interruption? or shall it take 
the route of Wagnelee, and in this case, does 
not the right wing remove too far from the 
left? does it not go too far about? that is, does 
it not take too much time, during which the 
enemy may overwhelm the left wing? 
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It does, indeed, appear, that had the right 
been thus far extended during the interval, the 
left must have been contracted. To do this, 
there were two different modes; either by 
withdrawing the 3d corps, near Tongrines 
and Point du Jour, posting it in reserve be- 
tween Sombreffe and Brie ; or, by ordering it 
to undertake a powerful attack on the enemy's 
flank, and by it to support Ligny, that is, to 
divert the enemy from his attack, until the 
right wing had executed its movement. 

In regard to this charge, as well as to ano- 
ther, — 

4thly — That of the 37 regiments of Prus- 
sian cavalry, then in the Low Countries, in no 
one action were there assembled 2,000 horse. 

To be able to judge how this could happen, 
it were necessary to be minutely acquainted 
with all the details, and to know what orders 
were given. The partiality of marshal Blu- 
cher to operations with large masses of cavalry 
is generaly known. Proofs thereof he has 
given at Haynau, Leipsic, Laon, and La F^re- 
Champenoise. 

It cannot be, however, denied, that the an- 
cient principles concerning the employment 
of the cavalry are yet too much reverenced in 
the Prussian army. That during the seven 
years' war, Frederick II gave his officers a 
great example, worthy their imitation at that 
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lime of what may be effecled by a single squa- 
dron, well led, is undoubtedly true. But 
since means have been invented to render a 
whole army compact, condensed within a nar- 
row compass, and never to develope more 
than necessity requires, achievements by a 
single squadron, nay, by a single regiment, 
cannot longer be expected. 

Masses are not, like battalions formerly, to 
be taken inflank, and a mass of old soldiers 
laugh at a regiment of cavalry, which, with 
its long thread-line, attempts coming to the 
charge. 

Hence infantry ought in future never to 
dread the attack of cavalry; for if the escape 
of a battalion from a regiment of cavalry, over 
a plain, formerly was considered a master- 
piece, that battalion of infantry which does 
not now, at all limes, know how to defy Ihe 
cavalry, would deserve to be dissolved. 

It is finally reproached to marshal Blu- 
cher — 

Slhly — That after the battle of the iSth, 
he did not lake more effectual measures to an- 
nihilate marshal Grouchy. 

On the evening of the 18th, atGenappe, 
and, finally, at Quatre Bras, the dissolution 
of the grand French army was so complete, 
that a stnall body of cavalry could have pre- 
vented their halting and forming, the object 
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being merely to overtake the enemy; conse- 
quently the corps on the advance ought to have 
marched direct from Qualre Bras, to the left, 
along the highv^ay as far as Sombreffe; thence 
two thousand cavalry, leaving their baggage 
behind, and taking as many infantry upon 
their horses , ought to have marched as far as 
Namur, to occupy this last post, of such high 
importance for crossing the river. The corps 
at Sombreffe ought to have cooked, and fed 
its horses, to proceed to Gembloux, on the 
arrival of the next corps at Sombreffe , or li- 
kev^ise to march upon Namur, in case no in- 
telligence was received of the enemy's being 
yet at Wavre : then Grouchy was lost. 

Had those measures been adopted in time , 
the 4th corps, under Bulow, might have been 
at Sombreffe by seven o'clock on the morning 
of the J9lh. If it continued its march at ten, it 
might arrive at Gembloux by twelve, while 
the next behind it reached Sombreffe. 

Thus, it cannot be denied, that Grouchy 
was undone ; and on the fields between Wavre, 
Gembloux and Sombreffe , would have been 
compelled, either to capitulate, or to die with 
the sword in his hand. But the dispositions 
made at Plancenois in the evening, were as 
follows : — 

The 4th corps was lo pursue the enemy, so 
as to prevent him from halting, and again 
forming; 
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The 2d corps, to cut off marshal Grouchy; 

The ist corps to follow, and to support the 
4th. 

During the hattle , all this undoubtedly was 
very right, for so total a defeat of the enemy 
could not then have been anticipated. 

It may be admitted, that on the arrival of 
the first masses at Quatre Bras, it would have 
been advantageous to have altered the above 
disposition, and immediately to direct the ^ih 
corps to the left. Strong motives, however, 
will be found by him who knows what it is to 
have troops under his command, that had been 
incessantly marching and fighting, and who, 
since the 25lh, had hardly any rest or food, 
not hastily to alter dispositions that had been 
once adopted. 

6thly— That on the i6th, the duke of Wei- 
linglon did not support marshal Blucher from 
Quatre Bras, it is easy to refute. From the 
relation of the battle it is apparent that the 
duke of Wellington, uniformly weaker than 
the enemy, wanted himself support, and was 
able to stand the conflict with so muc|;i suc- 
cess, only because the enemy, with his 62 
battalions, 43 batteries of artillery, and 56 
squadrons, had kept great part of them mar- 
ching and counter-marching, on the high road 
between Mellet and Frasnes. 

7thly — It is imputed to the duke of Wei- 
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lingtoD as a great fault, that on the i 8tb, he 
allowed prince Frederick of Holland to remain 
at Halle ; thus depriving himself of 1 8 ,000 men, 
who might have been of great use to him in 
the battle, (i). 

The duke of Wellington having resolved, on 
the i7th, to reth'e to the positon of Mont St. 
Jean, was yet uncertain whether he should be 
able there to accept a battle against Bonaparte, 
or to be compelled to retreat still farther. 

This arrangement included the following 
considerations : — 

i. The covering of Brussels; 

2. The basis of a farther retreat ; 

5. Such dispositions as afforded a field of 
battle, not indispensably requiring that the 
whole army should be assembled in the posi- 
tion, but its simply retaining possession of 
the field, because it yet remained to be deci* 
ded whether a battle would take place or not. 

From the maps of that part of the Nether- 
lands, it appears that three principal roads 
lead from Quatre Bras to Brussels : that of Ge- 
nappe and Waterloo; that of Nivelles, Braine- 

(1) The duke*s foresight, it is said, was fully justi- 
fied by the event; for on the morning of the 18th, one 
British brigade, and the Hanoverian brigade ofCoiviU 
le's division, were ordered to occupy the road from 
Bfaine-Ie-Comte to Ilalle, the enemy having actually 
moved a force in that direction. 
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Lalleud, and Alsemberg; that of Nivelles and 
Halle. 

The necessity of occupying the great high- 
road by Halle, on the retreat of the i7th, can- 
not be questioned, and thus, if it should be- 
come necessary, a farther retreat was provided 
for, in three columns, upon Brussels. Here 
the question is, what road could the enemy 
take with his left, to advance by Halle upon 
Brussels? 

At all events, he must go by Nivelles : 
thence three roads lead to Halle; the first, by 
Braine-le-Comle and Tubize, four German mi- 
les ; the second, by Tubize, two miles and a- 
half; the Ihird, by Braine-le-Comte, two 
miles. 

Now Tubize lies at an hour's distance from 
Braine-le-Ch4teau. A corps of 18,000 men, 
with its right upon the heights along the vale 
of the Senne, so as to be able to cannonnade 
Tubize, and with its left upon the heights be- 
hind Braine-le-Chdteau, will fill up this posi- 
tion. In front runs the brook, taking its ori- 
gin near the farm of Hougoumont, in a deep 
valley. Here, it would appear, that prince 
Frederick of Holland might have stood better, 
because he was only two hour's march from 
Braine-Lalleud, and by Wautier-Braine had a 
road as good as any byroad to be met with in 
this country. 
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The high road of Braine-le-Comte, by Tubize 
and Halle, crosses the Senne at Tubize. Pre- 
parations therefore were necessary for blow- 
ing up the bridge, and every measure was to 
be taken to detain the enemy, should he at- 
tempt here to flank the right wing. 

The motive for placing prince Frederick at 
Halle, perhaps was, it being already known to 
be a good position, and because three high 
roads united at Halle; it was thus meant to se- 
cure the enemy's inability of undertaking any- 
thing against Brussels. In regard to Halle, 
the following calculation may be made : — 

Halle is at four hour's distance from Braine- 
Lalleud : of course the prince must have arri- 
ved at the latter place seven hours after the^ 
duke's despatching orders from the position at 
Waterloo. 

It being decided on the evening of the 17lh, 
in the first place, that the duke would accept 
the battle ; in the second, that the enemy was 
not advancing upon our extreme right, be- 
cause he had not at all pursued us on the high 
road of Nivelles : why did not the duke of 
Wellington in the night transmit orders to 
prince Frederick, who in that case could 
easily arrive in the position on thei>i8ih at 
noon? 

Granting all this, nay, even more, granting 
that this measure was distated by every mili- 

9 
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tary principle, let us not forget the following 
considerations : — 

In the first place, as has been already obser- 
ved in the narrative of the preparations for 
the battle of the iSth, that the duke of Wel- 
lington had pledged himself to marshal BIu- 
cher to accept the battle, if the prince would 
approach with two corps to support him. 

Whether the duke of Wellington, in compu- 
ting the force necessary to oppose the enemy, 
had reckoned on the possibility of oalling 
prince Frederick to the battle, is not known ; 
but this much is certain, that, conformably to 
prince Blucher's answer, more troops must 
have appeared at the battle than the duke ori- 
ginally expected; and this possibly may have 
decided him to let prince Frederick remain at 
Halle, as his presence was less necessary at 
Mont St. Jean, from the hopes there were of 
great aid from the Prussian army. 

In the second placcj how important it was 
for the king of Holland to preserve Brussels, 
it is unnecessary here to discuss. The poli- 
tical importance of that possession may be 
collected from the confidence with which, 
while he advanced, Bonaparte relied on his 
friends in the Low Countries. The king of 
Holland having 30,000 men with the army, it 
may easily be imagined, that the duke of Wel- 
lington would make every effort to cover 
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Brussels^ in order to avoid the reproach of ha- 
ving neglected anything contributing to the 
protection of the capital. 

8thly — It is imputed to the duke as a fault, 
that he allowed troops belonging to the second 
brigade of cavalry of the German legion to re- 
main at Mons, instead of bringing them also to 
the battle of the i8th; likewise, that his 
eighteen-pounders, eighteen in number, which 
had been made moveable for field-service, did 
not appear at the battle. 

Admitting that on the 16th at noon, orders 
could have been despatched for the troops of 
the 2d cavalry brigade of the German legion 
to join the army, these orders would have ar- 
rived in the evening at Mons. Most probably 
that cavalry was yet on the service of the out- 
posts, along the frontier between Mons and 
Tournay. The night, of course, must have 
been spent in despatching, and receiving or- 
ders to march. To bring them to the battle, 
therefore, was impossible. 

But they were perhaps able to assemble on 
the evening of the 17th, at Braine-le-Comte, 
and to take the enemy in the rear — and great 
might have been the result, if they had taken 
the direction of Nivelles. But of ^11 this 
nothing could have been foreseen by the duke 
of Wellington ; at all events, he was under the 
necessity of leaving to the commanding officer 
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the choice and execution of his operations. 
Of course, the duke of Wellington cannot be 
reproached for not doing what, at all events, 
could not have been done by himself. In ge- 
neral such Cosaque excursions are not at all 
in the spirit and character of the British 
army. 

For a battle, there is not, perhaps, in Eu- 
rope an army equal to the British — that is to 
say, none whose tuition, discipline, and whole 
military tendency, is so purely and exclusively 
<;alculated for giving battle. The British sol- 
dier is vigorous, well fed, by nature highly 
brave and intrepid, trained to the most rigo- 
rous discipline, and admirably well armed. 
The infantry resist the attacks of the cavalry 
with great confidence, and when taken in the 
flank or rear, British troops are less discon- 
certed than any other European army. 

These circumstaoces in their favour, will 
explain how this army, since the duke of Wel- 
lington conducted it, has iiever yet been de- 
feated in the open field. 

On the other hand, there is no army in Eu- 
rope less experienced in the light and deta- 
<;hed service than the British; neither is this 
service much practised in that army. 

In Spain the British troops formed the 
strength of the armies in the Peninsula, and 
the country being on their side, furnished 
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plenty of light troops; but few of the Spanish 
or Portuguese were trained to oppose or to 
defeat the French armies in battle. 

The duke of Wellington^ therefore, very 
properly reserved his British troops for the 
day of battle, thereby fostering a spirit for 
that species of war. 

There is no doubt much to be envied in 
the possibility of forming a^ whole army, in 
some measure, as grenadiers; but, on the 
other hand, should the British army be alone 
opposed to an able general ; knowing its weak 
side, and knowing how to avoid giving battle, 
unless with very great advantage, it is unques- 
tionable, that by the neglect of one part of 
the art of war, the army must be greatly in- 
jured. But the British army it may be per- 
sumed, will never have to fight on the conti- 
nent without an ally, and on this, the above 
system appears to be calculated. Such an 
army must surely be of the highest importance 
to every ally, because the most difficult pro- 
blem of the modern art of war certainly is, to 
form an army for battle (i). 

(i) Of this the proof is famished by all uncivilized 
nations, in other parts of the world. War on horse-* 
back, and where man is opposed to man. they alt 
understand as well, and perhaps better, than we do in 
Europe : but to vanquish us in battle is what they can- 
not attain. Discipline, in the widest extent of the word, 
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The duke of Wellington's not having his 
eighteen-pounders in the battle may probably 
be the consequence of an agreement on our 
part, not to commence offensive operations 
until the istof July. That artillery, there- 
fore, either had not been organized, or not 
brought up from Antwerp intime to appear at 
the battle upon the rise behind La HaieSainte 
it would have been of extraordinary service 
to the duke of Wellington, at the battle -of 
the 18th. 



Such are the reflections which occurred to the 
author regarding these celebrated battles. The 
particulars of such extraordinary conflicts can- 
not be too much studied by those military men 
who wish to be masters of their profession. 
They are thus better enabled to avoid mista- 
kes, and to take advantage of the errors into 
which their opponents may fall. The fate of 
a battle often depends upon the most trifling 
incidents; and that general stands the best 
chance of success, who, by Reflection and ex- 
perience, is the best qualined to avail himself 

appears properly to be merely the result of our reli- 
gious and moral improvement. 
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of Ihem. Wilh troops equally brave, steady, 
and well disciplined as those opposed to him, 
he is thus enabled almost to ensure a victory. 
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